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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 
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THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures wil] be 
given to you free of charge. 
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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 


Ghosts Act Instinctively, Not Intelligently. 


HEN a man has confidence in his good luck he 

acts spontaneously, without hesitation. There is 

in him a feeling of intimacy with the thing he is 

going to do, and a buoyancy is with him that car- 
ries him along to his success. If there are obstacles in 
any work, or any deal or undertaking with another person 
or persons, the ghost acts on these others and brings them 
around to where they act as will suit the end the ghost is 
prompting its charge to see and reach for. 


A luck ghost is not an intelligence; no ghost is. All the 
luck ghost can do 1s to act on the senses of his charge and 
sharpen them, and through the senses draw the mind of the 
person to the particular condition or opportunity. The mind 
being turned to opportunity, then with the impulse and buoy- 
ancy and the confidence given by the presence of the ghost, 
the person does confidently what he is made to feel he should 
do, and refuses to do what he is made to feel is unfavorable 
to him. These are the general methods followed. 


In certain cases the ghost does some particular thing 
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which experience has shown the person to be a signal for 
him to act or to let the thing alone or to let go of it. This 
signal may be such as a certain warm and cheerful feeling 
in the heart or breath, or the impression of a certain color 
will prevail, or a figure will be seen or thought of, or there 
will be a certain sweetness or pleasurable sensation, akin to 
taste, in the throat if action is lucky, or an unpleasant taste 
to prevent action; or the signal may be an odor, fragrant or 
the opposite, as the action will be lucky or not, or there will 
be an impulse or constraint in certain parts of the body, 
which will indicate what to do and what not to do at the 
critical time. The ghost may go even so far as to hold 
back the hand of the person when he would do something 
he should not. 


How Luck Ghosts Get Results. 


As to the manner in which a ghost works on other per- 
sons to obtain an attitude or acts favorable to the ghost’s 
charge, it must always be borne in mind that a luck ghost 
cannot act against the law under which the others are en- 
titled to certain protection. Where the others act in con- 
formity with law the luck ghost cannot influence them to 
do what they know they would not do, nor not do what they 
know they should do. But where the other persons are not 
settled in right action, will wink at wrongdoing, are selfish, 
there the ghost can get them to do almost anything that will 
favor the result for the ghost’s charge. If the ghost gets 
them to do certain things unfavorable in the end to them, 
such persons are only being paid what they deserve, and at 
the same time the ghost’s charge is benefited. 


The manner in which the ghost accomplishes its ob- 
jects by acting on the others is to throw a picture before 
them which will cause them to think the matter is to their 
advantage. The picture may be sometimes true, or it may 
be false. Or the ghost will remind them of some experience 
in the past to influence their action. Or the ghost will blind 
them to the facts so that they cannot see the true relation 
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of the circumstances. Or it will make them forget what they 
had intended to and should remember of their past experi- 
ences. Or it will throw a glamor over them for the time 
being to induce them to enter into what the ghost’s charge 
will find favorable to him. When the other person is not 
directly concerned with the action the ghost will bring a 
third or fourth person in to influence the person whose action 
is necessary for the success of the lucky one. Sometimes the 
results will be unfavorable to the other persons; at other 
times they will be benefited and be elated at the feeling 
of success which the presence of the good luck ghost in- 
spires. What applies to good luck in business enterprises 
applies to luck in speculation, fights, gambling, love affairs, 
and in all mundane things. 


The methods pursued by the bad luck ghost are, ac- 
cording to the situations, the same or similar as those used 
by the good luck ghost. The bad luck ghost does not advise, 
as little as does the good luck ghost. It acts on the senses, 
just like the good luck ghost. With bad luck go a want of 
confidence, doubt of success, apprehension of failure, in the 
sinking heart of the unlucky person when opportunity is 
presented. When failure is certain the bad luck ghost holds 
out pictures that raise false expectations. It brings them 
up in one moment and dashes them in the next. The unlucky 
person will see as through a gray mist, a dark past and a 
gloomy future. At other times things will appear to him 
rose colored, and then the life and color will go out as soon 
as he has acted upon the feeling or picture. The ghost will 
make him see facts out of their true proportions. The man 
will attach more importance to some than he should and to 
others less than he should. Thus when the times comes to 
act, or to let go, or leave alone, he will act upon a false 
judgment. The ghost will lead him on just like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. So the man will get out of one quagmire of trouble 
into another. Success, even if at times within his reach, will 
elude him, because the ghost brings about an extraneous 
event which influences others, changing the situation. 


The good luck ghost and the bad luck ghost, whether 
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ghosts already in existence in the elements or specially 
created, do not act independently either of their charge nor 
of their source—that is, their elemental master. They are 
impelled to act by their elemental ruler, as animals act by 
instinct. Ghosts cannot act otherwise, nor can they refuse 
to act. The elemental gods, however, are not omnipotent. 
There are limitations to what they can impel or permit luck 
ghosts to do or to prevent. 


Thus are created and impelled and act the two kinds of 
elementals which produce good luck and bad luck. One kind 
exists in nature, is attracted to the human and attaches 
itself to him with the direction of its elemental master by 
reason of the man’s mental attitude. The second kind is 
specially created by the human, with permission and assist- 
ance of such an elemental master. Then there are yet third 
kinds, which are different from these two and are bestowed 
upon one person by another. This bestowal is brought about 
by the pronouncement of a blessing or a curse (see The 
Word, Vol. 23, pp. 65-67), or by the gift of an object. 


The Making of a Ghost to Bless and to Curse. 


Curses may be hurled upon one who has done evil, by 
a father, a mother, a wronged lover, a near relative, and by 
certain unfortunate persons whom he had wronged, and also 
by one who has naturally the power, though it be latent, to 
pronounce a spell. 


Blessings may be given by a worthy father or mother, 
by one who has been helped in distress, and again by one 
who has the gift naturally to call down a blessing, though 
he be ignorant of it. 


Contrary to common acceptation, the power is absent 
in the cases of mere popes and priests and others officiating 
as servants of religious institutions, whether as brahmins, 
shamans, rabbis, dervishes, sorcerers, or holy men generally, 
unless they have the natural power, or unless the power is 
developed through a special course of training and initiation 
into or mastery over the elements. 
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In the article referred to (The Word, Vol. 23, pp. 66, 67) 
it is shown how these ghosts are formed. Generally speak- 
ing, there are two ways. One is where the person’s own 
evil or good thoughts and acts are drawn together and coal- 
esced by the intense desire and thought of him or her who 
pronounces the curse or the blessing, and then precipitated 
on the person cursed or blessed. The other is the case where 
a certain spontaneous feeling goes up from the pronouncer 
and, uniting with some thought or action of the individual 
to be cursed or blessed, descends upon him. In these cases 
of cursing and blessing, the bad luck ghost or the good luck 
ghost is bound to the person without any worship being 
paid to the elemental god which, in such case, must furnish 
the instrumentality for the bad luck ghost or good luck 
ghost according to karmic law. 


These ghosts so created by curses or blessings are dif- 
ferent in structure from the other two kinds. The difference 
is that the material composing the ghost is a more developed 
elemental matter, because much of the matter is furnished 
by the one who is cursed or blessed himself and also by the 
one who curses or blesses, whereas comparatively little 
is taken from the elemental gcd. Such ghosts carry a bale- 
ful or benign influence with the person in their charge. One 
cannot get away from these curses or blessings until they 
are fulfilled. Sometimes the curse or the blessing is even 
felt by others than the one who carries it. 


Luck Ghosts and Talismans. 


Luck may, further, be brought to one by the wearing or 
the possession of a talisman or amulet. (See The Word 
Vol. 22, pp. 276-278, 339.) The luck ghost, bound and sealed 
to the object called a talisman or an amulet and usually in- 
tended to protect and benefit, is by the maker or giver of the 
magic object bestowed upon the holder. The ghost gets its 
power and impulse from the elemental god which had con- 
sented to render the service when called for by the amulet or 
talisman. (See The Word, Vol. 22, pp. 339-341.) 
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Luck Is Exceptional. 


Genuine instances of good luck and of bad luck are ex- 
-ceptional. They are rare not only among the lives of the 
great mass of humanity, but rare even in the lives of the 
persons who are lucky or unlucky. Nor does luck give the 
satisfaction which the lucky one supposes it will bring. 


The connection of luck with happiness is mostly in the 
belief of those who merely look on. Luck does not make 
a person happy nor bad luck unhappy. Lucky people are 
frequently unhappy and the unlucky happy. 


(To be continued. ) 
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NOTE BOOK OF A PSYCHIC 


By Laura C. Holloway Langford 
CHAPTER Xl 


HE long planned visit to Silver Hill, Edith’s old 
home, that she had wished to make, and which had 
been deferred on account of the Camp Meeting, 
was now accomplished. Uncle John and Aunt Kate 

came out and stayed all night with us, and the next morning 
they went with Edith and Fairfax to spend several days 
there. David and Charlie were with us, and Marion and I 
had just come into the house after a walk with all the boys 
to the orchards, where the early peaches were being gath- 
ered. I should have said, after a race with all the boys, for, 
on leaving the orchards, Artie dared us to a race, and Marion 
and I ran to win. 


We reached the back veranda, breathless, but side by 
side with Artie and Charlie. David and the little boys pre- 
ferred to make the trip more leisurely and to enjoy the apri- 
cots, a basket of which they were bringing back with them. 
As I sat there fanning myself with my sunbonnet, Mother 
came out to tell me that Doctor Meredith had just arrived 
with Mr. Norvel, and the latter had asked to see me. ‘“‘Come 
just as you are,” she said, “for he has an appointment with 
a stranger in the city, and is on his way to keep it.” There 
was nothing else for me but to go at once, which I did, at 
Mother’s side, and soon we were at the front of the house 
where Father was entertaining our guests. 


Mr. Norvel seemed so pleased to see me that I tried 
very hard to be cordial, but I was uncomfortable and ill at 
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ease, as every one saw. Father moved his chair nearer and 
took my hand in his, asking me if I had not been running? 
I explained that Artie dared Marion and me to race against 
Charlie and himself and “we took the dare.” 


“Of course you did,” said Doctor Meredith, laughing 
geood naturedly. “If you should tell Mr. Norvel of that 
famous race you had with Artie once upon a time, he would 
find it hard to believe you.” 


“Oh, no I would not, Doctor,” answered Mr. Norvel. “I 
should believe anything she told me, and feel myself hon- 
ored to hear her account of this race.” 


“T should prefer to tell you at once, Mr. Norvel,”’ and 
now I was impelled to speak the words that my tongue and 
lips framed, “that the paper you are carrying in your inner 
coat pocket is one you should instantly destroy. It is an 
infamous document penned by a human being who is utterly 
wicked and depraved and who for some reason feels he can 
depend upon you to aid him with money and with influence 
to carry out his awful schemes.” 


Mother had turned to look at me, and was more sur- 
prised than pleased, as I could plainly see by the tense 
strained look on her face. But I would not disobey the urge 
I felt, knowing how all important it was to give the message 
to Mr. Norvel then and there. The fact that the man was a 
guest, and was under my Father’s roof for the first time did 
not deter me; neither did Doctor’s look of wonderment. 

“Shall I read aloud the contents of that communication 
to you, sir?” 

Mr. Norvel hung his head, but did not answer me. 

“T tell you this in Harry’s name; he whose love was so 
dear to you, Mr. Norvel. And I must tell you also that the 
moment you consent again to aid and abet warfare on the 
helpless people in Africa who are to be captured and brought 
to Charleston or New Orleans, in chains, to be sold into slav- 


ery, that moment, Sir, the memory of your child will be 
wholly blotted out of your Soul.” 


“Say no more,” he pleaded. “As God is my witness, I 
promise you I will not help to put another man, woman or 
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child into slavery.” And he jerked open his coat and took 
from it a bulky letter, which he seemed not quite to know 
what to do with it. Then he said to me in the humblest 
tone of voice I had ever heard in my life: 


‘Please burn it; and make my Harry to know that it is 
burned; and tell him his Father will never again wrong an- 
other human being while he lives.” 


I did not take the proffered document and signified my 
unwillingness to do so. 


Then the man sprang to his feet, turned to Mother and 
asked her if she would go with her daughter away while he 
consulted with Father and Doctor, for the matter was most 
urgent. If he was to stop this evil, he must have instant help 
to do it, he said. 


Mother and I left at once, and we went out on the 
grounds where we could be seen by Father, and not be out 
of range of his voice if he wanted us. “What does it all 
mean, Mother?’ Iasked. But Mother seemed to be listening 
to unseen helpers about her; certainly something was being 
done for her, for almost immediately her brow cleared and 
her sweet smile came back to her lips. She seemed happier. 


Father rose to his feet, after a short, but earnest, con- 
versation with the two men, and then pulled the bell rope 
and summoned Jerry. He in turn, was despatched for Dab- 
ney, who luckily had driven the Doctor out from the city 
and who was soon in the presence of the men. He was made 
to sit down among them and listen to what Mr. Norvel and 
the Doctor had to say to him. Soon he hurried away, and 
not long after he drove our fastest carriage horses attached 
to the lightest buggy on the place out ofthe grounds and 
turned their heads toward the city. Father came out to tell 
us that Mr. Norvel had sent for this man he had promised 
to meet; Dabney would bring him out at once. And he 
asked Mother if she approved of having him at the dinner 
table?” 


“Yes,” she instantly responded, “but I will have the chil- 
dren take their meal in the breakfast room and Nellie and 
I will dine with them.” Father seemed relieved to hear that, 
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and then they agreed that Dabney would serve the table, 
so that no word of the conversation should go outside. 


“But Mr. Norvel begs leave to speak with you both 
now ; he seems obsessed with the idea that Nellie can make 
peace between his boy and himself. You must try, to help 
him, my child. I believe he is sincere in his repentance, but 
his ignorance of God is beyond that of any one I have ever 
heard speak. If he had been born and raised in the jungle 
he could not be more benighted.” 


“But he is God’s child, Arthur, and to us he has come; 


we must try to lead him to a knowledge of the Savoir of 
Men.” 


“Father,” I interrupted suddenly, to say, “Mr. Norvel 
locked up a boy this morning before he left home and the 
lad is now having convulsions from fright. Get him to send 
Jerry to his home with a note to the overseer, for the one 
who tells me this urges quick action on your part.” 


We all three returned to the veranda and Mother walked 
up to Mr. Norvel and requested him to write a note to his 
overseer to release the little boy locked in the old smoke 
house. “Be quick,” she said, “or the boy will die in con- 
vulsions.”’ 


“My God, I had forgotten about him; I had entirely for- 


gotten him; who can go; shall I go myself?” he excitedly 
asked. 


Father brought paper and pencil and said he would have 
Jerry saddle Fleetwings and go at his top speed so soon as 
the note was ready. Mr. Norvel scrawled a few sentences 
and asked Father to read it. “Add to it, Mr. Norvel,” I said, 
“that the boy be taken quickly to his mother’s cabin and the 
doctor be sent for if necessary.” 


“T will do it,” Mr. Norvel said, “but Peters will think I 
am drunk.” 


‘Then let me add the words,” Doctor Meredith said, and, 
consent being given, he wrote a few lines and went with 
Mother to deliver the note and message to Jerry. And 
Jerry was told by Mother to stop at Roseland for his dinner 
and to feed and rest Fleetwings. But he was not to leave 
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the Norvel place until he had seen the child taken to his 
mother. Jerry rode away as if going to a fire, and Mother 
and Doctor walked back to us, both looking dejected and 
depressed. I saw them coming and I suggested to Father 


that I would ring for the Jubileers and have them sing for 
Mr. Norvel. 


And lest some objection might be made I ran to the bell 
and gave the signal for the children. Artie helped me to 
gather them; and soon we had the majority of the jubileers 
and all the white children grouped about the lawn near the 
veranda, and they sang “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” as well, if 
not better, than they had ever done. Mother led them, and 
they sang “O Happy Day,” and then blind Andrew com- 
menced, of his own accord, to sing “‘Roll, Jordan, Roll,” and 
the children joined in with great fervor. I suggested they 
sing “The Morning Light Is Breaking,” and Mother then 
started the Doxology and pleasantly dismissed them to their 
dinners. 


Mr. Norvel sat like a man stunned by a blow. He seemed 
unable to take part in the conversation going on about him, 
and when Artie led blind Andrew to the veranda, and up 
to Doctor, who took his hand, and then affectionately patted 
his shoulders, Mr. Norvel appeared amazed. David and Artie 
finally walked away with the sightless boy between them 
and Doctor Meredith told Mother, Andrew’s eyes were de- 
cidedly better; his general health was also much improved. 


‘What good will he ever be without sight ?”” Mr. Norvel 
abruptly asked, and someone had to answer it. Mother was 
equal to the occasion. She sat down near him and said to 
him: “Andrew is one of our most priceless treasures, if 
not our most priceless one. He has taught us all the value 
of humility and fortitude and patience through suffering. 
His presence on this place is a benediction, and his beautiful 
life is a constant incentive to old and young.” Then she 
softly smiled as if in recollection of all the blessings that 
blind child had brought to us, and Mr. Norvel stared at her 
as if doubting the evidences of his own senses. 


“Would you like the Jubileers to sing for your friend 
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when he comes, Mr. Norvel?” she asked. 


“Friend,” he cried, “Fiend, would be a better term. You 
cannot believe there is so much vileness in this world as he 
represents, and you do not know how to imagine it, Mrs. 
Selwyn.” 

“Neither do I want to, Mr. Norvel. What we long to 
do for you, and for him, and for all who need us, is to help 
you to understand the spirit of Christ; to know the force 
that makes the difference between a Christ man and a nat- 
ural man. Prayer and praise will help you to this under- 
standing, and, if you will let us, we will pray for you and 
with you. Your human mind can be raised to a much higher 
degree than you can now realize, if you so will it. Jesus 
showed the way by which we can quicken our minds with 
spiritual truths, and, when once you get into harmony with 
Divine laws you will praise God and give thanks continually 
to Him. Nothing else in life is of so much value.” 


“T never could understand religion, Mrs. Selwyn, and I 
do not see why this world was ever made, with all its troubles 
and perplexities.” The man was disconcerted and did not 
really know what to say. Mother’s gentle answer was: 
“This world was formed, Mr. Norvel, for no other purpose 
than that the kingdom of God might be expressed in it. Not 
for any lesser reason. The personal man deludes himself 
when he thinks he may use it solely for the upbuilding of 
his pursuits and pleasures.” 


“Everybody has to die, Mrs. Selwyn, and to suffer the 
greater part of the time he is alive. Why does God permit 
this?” 

“God pronounced death as the wages of man’s sin, and 
the experience of the race has proven that the wage of sin 
is death. Nevertheless, Jesus said, “Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” Also He said: “If a man 
keep my sayings, he shall never see death.” 


“That cannot be true, Madame, because everybody dies.” 


“Jesus was the one man who did not die; His Christ 
mind had the power to quicken his body and awaken the 
whole consciousness to the knowledge of God. His great 
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mission on this earth was to teach man the way to immortal 
life in a perfect physical body. The breaking up of con- 
sciousness and the separation of spirit, soul and body is not 
necessary ; he showed it to be simply the result of our being 
‘dead in trespasses and sins.’ Mr. Norvel, you have com- 
menced the resurrection process in your life, now, and we 
pray for you that this gradual change in your feelings will 
result in a complete renewal of mind. Let us feel that you 
have faith in God, and will seek Him with your whole heart. 
‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.’ So says the Bible, and it further says, “Them that 
honor me, I will honor.’ ” 


“Do you never hate anybody, Mrs. Selwyn?” 


“No, nor permit myself to criticise any fellow being. 
‘Judge not by the appearance, but render just judgments.’ ”’ 


“Then when I come before you with my black record, 
you tell me you do not criticise me, nor inwardly thank God 
that you are not like me?” 


“How could I, and still ask God to bless me as His 
child? You are God’s child, and my only thought of you 
is to ask that you be brought to right knowledge. Once you 
find yourself, your sins will drop away, for they are not real, 
and must pass from you. Only the good is destined to re- 
main; hasten then to make your peace with your Creator, 


and enter into the kingdom of peace which He has prepared 
for all who love Him.” 


When Dabney returned he brought a younger man with 
him than Father expected to see, and I heard him say to 
Mother afterward that he never wished for Uncle John more 
than he did when he met this man. Such a weak, cruelly 
weak face; such ignorance and cunning, such benightment. 
Surely, there must be some quality in his make up that should 
respond to generous sentiment. When I saw the man I felt 
that he was a moral idiot; not a monster, for that word im- 
plies power, and this man had none. But I had not expected 
to catch more than this one glimpse of him, for Father and 
Doctor and Mr. Norvel (with Dabney to watch over their 
deliberations and prevent others from hearing the subject 
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under discussion), worked faithfully to change the man’s 
mind; to make him realize his crime and to save him from 
the consequences he was inviting, and they were alone at 
the table. Mr. Norvel’s attitude infuriated the man, who 
denounced him as a traitor, and violently accused him of 
being guilty of the same acts, and of having shared in the 
profits of other piratical expeditions with him. 


The afternoon wore on, and Mother was waiting to hear 
that Father’s task was soon to end. Finally she could stand 


it no longer and asked me if I could see any way to end the 
talk. 


‘May I go Mother and say just what I have been seeing 
for the last few minutes?” 

“Yes, and I will go with you, for if you are willing to face 
him, I should be to go with you.” 

‘But you are weary, Mother, and I am not. Come with 
me, but wait in the hall; let me go alone. Father and Doc- 
tor are there and they both need me; Father particularly.” 


She assented, but reluctantly, and I went out on the 
veranda and directly up to the stranger, who was uncom- 
fortable at my appearance and evidently much surprised. 


“Roger Bascombe, for that is your real name,” I said, as 
soon as I reached Father’s side, “is more to be pitied than to 
be condemned; is more in need of care in an institution than 
to be at large inflicting his diseased imaginations upon a suf- 
fering public.” 

“What do you mean, Miss? And who are you?” 


“Julia Bascombe, your mother, was insane, and in a 
madhouse even when you were born. She was a maniac 
for many years before you were born. Your brother, an 
idiot, is still living in an asylum, and your two sisters are 
both mentally diseased. One, the younger, disappeared years 
ago, and you do not know where she is. Your father gave 
his children an awful heritage, and he should have lived to 
care for them. Your mother still lives, a mere animal, as 
you know, and your home—if such a place could be called 
a home—was nothing to you, after your sister disappeared. 
In your heart you believed you knew who was responsible 
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for her disappearance, but you made no effort to find her. 
You are greatly to be pitied, and not to be wholly condemned. 
But, did I not see for you death off the coast of Barbary, and 
before you can do any more harm to others, it would be the 
duty of those who know your plans to have the law invoked.” 


‘Law, indeed,” he snarled. “You slave owners talk 
about your superiority to those who capture the blacks and 
bring them here to sell! Every man who owns them ap- 
proves of my plan of increasing his stock! Ain’t that so?”’ 

“One is on your trail, Mr. Bascombe,” I replied, “who 
will make you suffer so much that I do not wish to add a 
pang to your life burden. Go your way, and if in your 
darkest hour, before death releases you, you ask God’s help, 
know that He will not forsake you, but God is ever merciful 
and He will hear your cry if you call upon Him. Now go, 
but if you should ever recall this strange interview, at any 
time, know that there are Forces in the world stronger than 
evil, and there are Powers great enough to impress them- 
selves upon others, even when they have to use the voices, 
and control the minds of others to assist them.” 


I turned away, and walked to Doctor Meredith, saying 
to him as I passed by: ‘How can you, with your knowledge 
of the insane, permit this man to go up and down the earth 
destroying others, when he should be under restraint?” 


“You are right, my child, and he should be arrested at 
once if your statements are correct, and I believe they are; 
Mr. Norvel, and Dabney and I will go to the city with him 
and have him placed where he can do no more harm.” 


But Mr. Bascombe was already on his feet, and, shaking 
his fist at Mr. Norvel, was telling him he should settle with 
him if it cost him his Ifie. 


Leaving the house he walked rapidly away, refusing to 
heed anyone. Soon he was followed, but he made his escape 
and did actually sail from New Orleans later, on a vessel 
bound for some Mediterranean port, as Doctor learned 
months later from Mr. Norvel, who confirmed the entire 
story as I had seen it outlined in the astral light. And he 
said he hoped the fate I predicted for him would be his. 

(To be continued.) 











SUPERSTITION UP-TO-DATE 


By Helen Stone Tuzo 


be REAT Pan is dead’”—or at least he has withdrawn 

himself from the ken of a humanity so vain of 

its intellectual stature that it looks down with 

contempt upon him and his sylvan retinue. No 
longer for us do the dryads glimmer down the vistas of the 
moonlit woods, the summer meadows are not jocund with 
the feet of dancing fairies, nor beaches vocal with the 
siren’s song. We gaze with fatuous self-satisfaction upon 
our man-made picture of a mechanistic universe, and flatter 
ourselves that our sight is clearest when it is most limited. 


But the mythopoeic faculty may be dulled; it cannot be 
extinguished. Although we laugh to scorn the tales of elf 
and salamander, it has remained for the crass materialist to 
evoke—I dare not say create—that most fantastic of fabu- 
lous monsters—the Average Man. You who deny vehement- 
ly the possibility of any beings who cannot be observed by 
human eyesight; which of you has ever seen him? As de- 
scribed, he is more than Protean, varying in contradictory 
fashion as to every characteristic which is predicted of him. 
To use the expressive slang nomenclature, the Bromide ex- 
alts him, and in speaking of him really means “that fine, 
sterling, sensible fellow who has no wider range of powers 
than I myself,” while the Sulphite on the other hand, holds 
him in derision as “that thoroughly inferior being whom I, 
thank God and my own intellect, do not resemble in any 
way whatever.” He is credited with every shade of dull 
or imbecile opinion, with all sorts of erratic emotions, with 
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enjoying the most vapid of publications, with rejecting every 
gleam of unfamiliar illumination. In short, he is a man of 
straw, erected for the very purpose of being demolished, or 
for blocking the way to disturbing conclusions. He is the 
scare-crow of the field of platitude. 


Any average, of course, is an imaginary thing, though 
the term has its uses in statistics or computations. It de- 
scribes a non-existent ratio, something that would be the 
result of sharing unequally a given amount of something 
among a given number of recipients. Thus if you give to 
one child two sticks of candy, to another eight, and to a 
third eleven, the average (which no child receives!) will be 
seven sticks. It is fair, though in truth somewhat futile, 
to use it thus of material objects, but when it is taken out 
of its legitimate employment, and we speak of average 
length of life, average mental capacity, or average moral 
advancement, it is at once carried into the realm of fancy. 


To anything out of the ordinary this mythical Average 
Man is declared to be menacing and forbidding. We climb 
painfully up the mountains of experience in order to find 
a wide, co-ordinating view of life, but when we reach a peak 
high enough to permit the beams of the coming sunrise to 
illumine us, instead of facing it with clear-eyed homage, we 
turn aside to notice its effect upon the world; and lo, that 
Brocken spectre, that distortion of our own shadow, the 
figure of the Average Man capering and cavorting upon the 
clouds of ignorance, affrights us with his fancied enmity, and 
we turn our backs upon the light, and hasten down again to 
the dark and sheltered valley. Is not this the acme of super- 
stition? For to be superstitious is to have a reverence for 
something dislocated, something which stands outside the 
laws of life, something, in a word, arbitrary. It is super- 
stitious to proclaim any one part as the whole, and to take 
humanity in a lump, to color it with our own prejudices and 
our own preferences, to shear off from it any faculties which 
we do not possess, any function which we cannot exercise, 
and then to call this Frankenstein monster the Average Man, 
and admit nothing as true which would not fall within its 
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pitiful limitations, is ranker superstition than any relief in 
the homunculi whose creation is attributed to the Alchem- 
ists of old. 


We turn from the oasis to the mirage, and try to slake 
our thirst at springs which do not exist. We speak of inani- 
mate nature—inanimate, when every plant arising mysteri- 
ously from the dark earth to set about its work of selection 
and transmutation of the silent summons of the sunshine, 
every flame that rushes to embrace the ready fuel, every 
vapor gathering up its strength and condensing its vivifying 
energy into a rain drop, nay, every chemical atom that will 
unite for action with none but its natural allies, all testify 
to the omnipresent life of the universe. From the vivid, lucid, 
manifestation of mind which is all around us we turn to the 
puny, contracted image of our own lower minds and cry, 
“this is the Average Man; let us cast aside as absurd and 
impossible all but the content of his capacity, for except 
what he sees, nothing exists.” In our stupid, dull-eyed, 
modern superstition, we deny the ghosts that never were 
men in favor of this abject, miserable Average Man that 
never was, and never will be, any kind of a ghost? 
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THE SOJOURNING OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 
IN EGYPT 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT 
By Orlando P. Schmidt 


T GOES without saying that Thothmes III was very 
favorably inclined toward the Israelites. With rare 
penetration of intellect, he saw that they could not 
be placed in the same category with their neighbors, 

the Canaanites, Phoenicians, Amorites. During his Asiatic 
campaigns they were safely seated, beyond the immediate 
theater of war, in the eastern districts of Canaan, and we 
must always bear in mind, that for many years Jacob dwelt 
in Haran of Mesopotamia, that is, in Mitanni, and that his 
mother and wives were native Mitannians. Thus Thothmes 


III no doubt regarded Israel and his descendants as Mitann- 
lans. 


This sheds a new light on the remark of Manetho at- 
tached to the reign of ‘“Amenophis” in the False List of 
Syncellus, in effect, that under his reign (that is, under the 
reign of Amenophis II, who then reigned as joint-regent 
with Thothmes III) certain Ethiopians (that is, Cushites, or 
Kassites, for they originally came from Ur of the Chaldees, 
or Lower Babylonia) were settled in Egypt (see my History, 
page 401). This was in the year 1/06 B. C., 130 years after 
the birth of Jacob and eight years after Joseph began to rule 
the land as Adon, and after Amenophis II had come to be 
regarded as the virtual Pharaoh, his father, although still 
alive, having grown to be too old to take an active part in 
the government. 


As claimed by Prof. Petrie, in his History of Egypt, 
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Thuia, the wife of Yuia, may have been an Egyptian prin- 
cess, and their daughter Teie for this reason may have had 
a legitimate claim in her own right to the throne of Egypt. 
It is certain that, on scarabs and monuments of Amenophis 
III, she is represented side by side with the king and as en- 
titled to equal dignity, in fact, as queen and joint-ruler in 
her own right. 


In this unique way was the alliance between Egypt and 
Mitanni made firm and lasting, and during the long reign of 
Amenophis III and Teie we hear of no discontent, or dis- 
orders of any kind, in the extended regions situated between 
Egypt and the land of Naharain. Canaan, the “son of Ham,” 
rested contentedly under the benign scepter of Japheth, and 
even Heth, the “son of Canaan,’ seems to have been “at 
peace” (em hotep). 


A comparatively recent discovery has demonstrated to a 
startled world that Yuia and Thuia were buried with regal 
honors in the Valley of the Tombs of Kings west of Thebes. 
It was my special privilege in 1908 to view the well preserved 
mummies of these Mesopotamian parents of the beautiful 
queen Teie, then in the Cairo Museum, and to confirm, in this 
providential way, the views respecting them which I had 
published in my History about twenty years before this 
date. As any one can now see, their features, far from 
being of the recognized native Egyptian type, are of what 
is now called the Grecian type, and, as the type thus trans- 
mitted to the proud solar line of the Pharaohs by Teie was 
further reinforced by the Mitannian blood of Taiti (Tadu- 
chipa), the wife of Amenophis IV, and by that of Tua, the 
wife of Seti I, it is an easy matter to account for the strik- 
ingly handsome Napoleonic features of his celebrated son, 
Ramesses Miamun. That the names Yuia and Thuia are 
not Egyptian, as claimed by Prof. Maspero and others, is 
clearly demonstrated by the variations in the spelling of 
them to be seen on the massive sarcophagi, and on other 
objects, too numerous to mention here, found in their tomb. 
It is evident that the learned scribes, who had settled and 
well established rules for the writing of Egyptian proper 
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names, did not know how to spell these strange foreign 
names. In fact, Tua itself is clearly a much later way of 
rendering this same name Thuia. 


When we trace the Mesopotamian lineage of the royal 
house of Egypt down through the wife of Thothmes IV, 
Teie (Tie or Thi), Taiti (Tadu), the daughters of Amenophis 
IV and Tua, we can readily see why the unnamed daughter 
of Seti I was unconsciously, but irresistably (may I say 
providentially?) drawn to the infant Moses, so that she 
could not refrain from adopting him as her own son. 


But going back to Amenophis I, a new and unexpected 
fact has just come to light. In the tomb of Amenophis I, 
recently discovered by the Earl of Carnarvon, objects were 
found bearing the name and titles of Hareth, a daughter of 
the great Hyksos-king, Apophis I, who bore the throne-title 
Aa-user-ra. The fact that Hareth, Haroth, was venerated 
by Amenophis I alongside of his mother, Noferet-ari, shows. 
that she was regarded as a member of the royal family. The 
contemporary Theban hyk, as I pointed out in my History, 
bore the throne-title Se-user-en-ra, which is plainly derived 
from the corresponding title Aa-user-ra. 


More thana century after the time of this great Hyksos- 
king, we find the Hyksos-king, Apophis II, bearing the 
throne-title Aa-ken-en-ra and his contemporary of the The- 
ban line Taa-aa bearing the analogous throne-title Se-ken- 
en-ra. I then concluded from these indications that the two 
lines must have been connected by inter-marriages. 


It is evident that Hareth, as a daughter of Apophis I, 
was either the wife of Se-user-en-ra, or the daughter of a 
Theban princess wedded to this Hyksos-king. Thus there was 
a strain of Hamite blood in Se-ken-en-ra, which accounts for 
his exceptional fighting qualities. It was believed by some 
of our early Egyptologists that the Theban hyks were of 
Berber extraction, but this theory is not only untenable on 
its face, but squarely in the teeth of the fact that the kings 
of Manetho’s XVI Dynasty, were the direct successors of 
the tributary kings of his XV Dynasty, who held their 
court at Tanis, and were superseded, as Pharaohs, by the 
Hyksos Dynasty, in the year 2097 B.C. 
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It is noteworthy that, after Amenophis I, Manetho 
traces the succession on the throne through the queens 
Amessis and Mephra and, later on, through the daughters 
of Amenophis IV, although, in his official list, he assigned 
the thirty-six years and nine months of their three reigns 
to Har-em-heb, or “Horus.” 


According to the dates deducible from the trustworthy 
numbers set out with marvelous accuracy in the text of the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures, Joseph was born 
in the year 1744 B. C., about two years before Thothmes III 
attained his majority. He was thirty years old when he 
stood before Pharaoh, and died in the year 1634 B. C., which 
coincides accurately with the accession of Har-em-hib, the 
“new king who knew not Joseph.” 


In the chapter entitled: ‘The Period of Joseph’s Ad- 
ministration in Egypt,’ I have had occasion to collate the 
evidence bearing on this interesting subject, so that it would 
be in bad taste to simply repeat it here, but I may add, ina 
purely supplementary way: That I am now convinced that 
Joseph actually officiated as “Adon over the whole land,” 
under Thothmes III, Amenophis II and Thothmes IV, that is, 
from 1714 B. C. to some subsequent date which it is, at 
present, impossible to definitely fix. 


He administered this exalted office with such remark- 
able ability and success, that it was continued under Ameno- 
phis III] and Amenophis [V and filled, in succession, by Har- 
em-heb and the Mesopotamian Dudu, whose careers as Adon, 


resemble in many essential respects that of their prototype 
Joseph. 


We must not forget, in this connection, that Thothmes 
III turned Joseph’s name and, by utilizing the last element 
of it, seph or saph, changed it to Saph-na-to-pa-anchiu, ren- 
dered, by Moses, according to the vernacular of Lower 
Egypt, “Saphnath-pa-aniah.” This title, literally rendered, 
resolves itself into “Savior of the Land of the Living,” or, 
as it is rendered by the Seventy, “Savior of the World.” 


When we bear in mind, that the analagous expression 
Pa-to-mehit, “The Land of the North,” was pronounced 
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Phathmeht, in which pa becomes “pha,” and in which the “o”’ 
of “to” (land) is completely eliminated, and furthermore 
that anch, or anech, (life) appears in the coptic as “aneah,” 
it will be readily seen that Safnath-paaneah is a faithful 
rendering of Saf-na-to-pa-anchiu. 


The Egyptians were fond of calling themselves “The 
Living,” that is, “those having eternal life with God for time 
and eternity,’ in contradistinction to their pagan neighbors, 
or non-believers, who were called “the dead” (that is, spir- 
itually dead), hence Egypt was called “The Land of the Liv- 
ing.” In the “Psothom-phanech” of Josephus the intial ele- 
ments of this title are badly corrupted, but it does not re- 
quire much acumen to see that it was intended to be, with the 
Sahidic definite article (pa) prefixed, Pa-saph-nath-pa- 
anechu, which is the same identical title. Years ago I chanced 
to see in some periodical, or newspaper, a representation of a 
large and beautiful scarab, then in the possession of some 
private collector, on one side of which was inscribed, in ar- 
tistically cut hieroglyphs of the well known style of that 
period, Men-choper-ra, the throne-title of Thothmes III, and 
on the other, Saf-n-to-pa-anchiu, but unfortunately I did 
not then realize the importance of this unique object and 
have since forgotten when and where I saw the account of 
it. Will the fortunate possessor, if he should chance to see 
or hear of this article, kindly send me his name and address? 


The Hittites, the Cheta of the Egyptian monumental 
inscriptions, who played such an important role on the his- 
torical stage under Amenophis IV and his immediate suc- 
cessors, do not seem to be in evidence under Thothmes III. 


We know that the Cushite conquerors of Egypt with- 
drew to Canaan, and it seems that the main body of them, 
wishing to remove beyond the zone of Egyptian influence, 
established themselves in the mountain fastnesses of Cap- 
padocia, where they became dangerous and much dreaded 
neighbors to the Mitannians, on one side, and the northern- 
most districts of the Egyptian Empire, on the other. Moses 
mentions them in his great genealogical table under the ap- 
pellation of “Heth, the son of Canaan.” Thothmes III pene- 
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trated to the vicinity of their southern border and took the 
cities of Aleppo (Chalebu) and Tennib (Tunip), but they 
were too cautious to make any attempt to interfere with him. 


As we learn from the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence, 
however, they did venture to invade the adjoining land of 
Mitanni about the beginning of the reign of Dushratta. By 
this time they had grown to be very powerful and aggressive. 
Under the weak and vacillating reign of Amenophis IV, or 
Ach-en-aten (Manetho’s “Ach-en-res’’), they succeeded in 
obtaining a foothold in northern Syria, notably in the district 
of Nuchassi, and, within eighty years after this monarch’s 
death, Ramesses II encountered them firmly entrenched in 
the fortress-city of Kadesh (Kadeshu) on the river Orontes 
(Aranta). In their new home, as theretofore in Egypt, they 
were violent devotees of their “lord god” Sut-ach, or 
Typhonic Set, the allegorized “Murderer of Osiris.” 


In the memorable treaty concluded between Ramesses 
II and Cheta-sar, in the 22d year of the former’s reign, the 
Egyptians recognize Aleppo and Tennib, and no doubt the 
adjoining districts, as belonging to the Hittites, for Sut-ach 
of Chalebu and Sut-ach of Tunip is called on by the king of 
Cheta to witness it. 


According to the dates deducible from the numbers to 
be found in the authorized text of the Bible, now verified to 
the year by the astronomical dates of the Egyptians, the set- 
tlement of the Israelites in the land of Goshen occurred in 
the year 1706 B.C., for Jacob, who was born in 1836 B. C., 
was 130 years old at the time. For more convenient refer- 
ence, I will now set down some of the leading Bible dates: 


Rk eis eieseononcenne 1836 B. C. 
Settlement in Goshen............ 1706 B.C. 
OE a 6 ct vccncvcevnees 1634 B.C. 
Ns 6c kceeneeceweewns 1571 B.C. 
i VtiGiCin chieeedeummennend 1491 B.C. 
Rent BRNO GCOMBOR . 6 oc i cccescces 1451 B.C. 
Building of Solomon’s Temple..... 1011 B.C. 


The Israelites multiplied and prospered, and were spe- 
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cially favored, during the first eighty years of their sojourn 
in Goshen. But where was this celebrated district of Goshen 
situated? 


The Land of Goshen. 

In Egypt we often find the districts, or nomes, named 
after their central cities, or capital; in fact, the familiar de- 
signations no, “city,” and nome, “district,” show this on their 
face, for no and nome are simply different forms of one and 
the same word. : 


Originally nom-et meant “city,” but, as the district 
attached to each city gradually increased in size, it became 
necessary, by reason of its importance and extent, to dis- 
tinguish it from its capital, and the city itself was called no, 
the district nome; for example, No-Amen, the “City of 
Amen.” In the same way rom-et became rom-e, “man,” 
and rot-u, “people” (compare Israel, rotu-ef, “Israel, his peo- 
ple,” an archaic expression for “people of Israel’). 


The city from which the district, or nome, of Goshen 
derived its name was Gos-am, Gosem, or Guesem, the Coussa, 
Coussae or Pha-coussa of the Greeks. Strange to say, the 
name survives to the present day in Fa-kts. This city was 
situated on the Pelusaic arm of the Nile, a short distance 
south of Tanis (Zoan), also known as “Ramesses.” Pha- 
coussa is plainly Per-coussa, a form common to the XVIII 
and XIX Dynasties, as may be seen in Per-tum (the Pi-thom 
of Scripture and Pa-tum-os of Herodotos), Per-ramesses 
(Pi-ramesses) Per-ha-uaret (Pi-ha-hiroth). 


Per, rendered variously pa, pha and pi, as here used, is 
simply an ancient Egyptian word for city, which was also 
expressed by hat and by nom-et, or no. In Pi-ha-hir-oth per 
was prefixed to Hat-uaret (Avaris), regardless of the fact 
that hat, or ha, already stood for “city.” 


Fakits is situated about midway between Tanis (or Ra- 
messes), in the “plain of Zoan,” and Pithom, in the district 
of Sunccoth. The site of Pithom has been definitely fixed 
by the excavations of Dr. Edward Naville, and we now know 
that it was in the Wady Tumilat, a short distance west of 
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Lake Timsah (“Lake of Crocodiles’), which was originally 
called Kem-ur (“Great Black’’). The present town of Is- 
‘mailia is on the north shore of this lake, but the lake itself, 
as shown by the marshes in the vicinity, originally extended 
much farther west than it does now. 


Thus it is evident that the “Land of Goshen” was the 
beautiful and fertile district lying immediately south of the 
“Plain of Zoan,’”’ where Moses, in the fifth year of Mene- 
phthah, “wrought his wonders.” Thothmes III, in assigning it 
to the Israelities, referred to it as the best of the land of 
Egypt. 


At the present day a peculiar charm rests over it and it 
smiles like a garden (see R. Talbot Kelly’s illustrated de- 
scription of it in “Egypt’’). It has changed but little since 
Joseph went there to receive his father and brothers, ex- 
cept that the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, which then watered it 
throughout, has since been silted up, so that it has disap- 
peared altogether, but its place is now supplied by two large 
canals flowing past Fa-kus, which are tapped by numerous 
small cross-canals, used principally for irrigating purposes. 
At Fakis, which is still the central point of the dis- 
trict, the steep banks of the main canals are picturesquely 
shaded by beautiful trees, principally sycamores, oaks, and 
acacias. 


The Plain of Zoan, however, which aforetime bloomed 
like a rose, in singular contrast to Goshen, has become a 
silent wilderness, destitute of life or vegetation. 


All recollection of the true site of this fertile district was 
so completely lost, that some of our historians and Egypt- 
ologists went so far as to place it in the vicinity of Bubastis, 
which, as all know, is some distance west of the entrance to 
the Wady Tumilat. The Wady Tumilat is a valley about 
thirty-five miles long, running east and west, through a 
desert, from the fertile plain of the Delta, east of Bubastis, 
to Lake Timsah. The only vegetation to be found in this 
region is along the sides of the fresh-water canal, which 
flows through this valley from end to end. 
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At the time now under consideration the Land of 
Goshen extended down the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, that is, 
northeastwardly, much farther than one, judging from pres- 
ent appearances, might think. In much later times sea- 
faring vessels sailed up this arm of the river to the city of 
Pelusium, which was situated on the southeast side of the 
river about three miles from its mouth. The distance by 
river from Fakts to Pelusium was, at least, fifty miles. 


Since this arm of the Nile has disappeared from the 
map scientists differ materially as to the true site of its 
mouth, but, as we shall see, it was a little north of east of 
Pi-ha-hir-oth, the ancient Avaris and later Pelusium, and 
very close to the western point of the celebrated bog, which, 
beginning at the foot of Mount Casius, extended westwardly 
to this point. A narrow thread of sandy coast line, almost 
level with the sea, was all that separated this deep and 
treacherous bog from the waters of the Mediterranean. 


Moses, after again and again calling this district the 
‘Land of Goshen,” that is, Guesem, or Gesem, comes down 
to his own day and designates it by the new name imposed 
on it by his great contemporary, Ramesses II, to wit: The 
‘Land of Ramesses.” This brings to mind, most vividly, the 
indisputable fact, that Ramesses, after embellishing Zoan, 
or Tanis, with grand and stupendous temples and monu- 
ments, so that, according to the enthusiastic pen-pictures of 
Panbesa, it “rivaled anything to be found on Theban soil,” 
made it his capital and renamed it, in his own honor, the 
“City of Ramesses.” 


By referring to the foregoing table of Bible dates, in 
connection with the absolute dates of the Egyptians hereto- 
fore published in ‘““The Word,” the reader will see that Moses 
was born ten years before Ramesses II mounted the throne 
as sole regent, and, at the same time, that Ramesses must 
have been at least eleven years older than Moses, for the 
former was certainly twenty-one years of age when his 
father Seti died. As legally adopted son of Seti’s daughter, 
Moses was, in a certain sense, the brother of Ramesses II 
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and, therefore, cognizant of everything that took place at 
his court. 


In view of such evidence as that afforded by the use of 
the name “Land of Ramesses,” can any one still seriously 
doubt that the Books of Genesis and Exodus, in their original 
forms, were actually written by Moses? 


I need not here repeat what I have already said in my 
History of Egypt respecting the long sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, but, referring the reader to that work for the 
necessary details (if required), will pass directly to the con- 
sideration of a subject still enveloped in much doubt, un- 
certainty and error, namely: The Route of the Exodus. 


To be continued. 
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POPULAR THEOSOPHY 
By Eduard Herrmann 


PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY 
CHAPTER XI. 


“Two souls, alas! reside within my breast, 
And each withdraws from, and repels, its brother, 
One with tenacious organs holds in love 
And clinging lust, the world in its embraces; 
The other strongly sweeps, this dust above, 
Into the high ancestral spaces.” 
“Faust,” Goethe. (Pt. I, Sc. 2, Chap. 307.) 
(Translation of Bayard Taylor). 


LL really great poets are seers, and the words with 
which Goethe describes Faust’s mental condi- 
A tion may in our time be applied to the whole civil- 
ized world. We are living in a period of transi- 
tion, of struggle, of restless striving after something which 
in reality we do not know; we have merely the indefinite 
feeling that we lack something, and that much or perhaps 
all should be different. Each day brings new cares, new ex- 
citements, new hopes, and the same accustomed disappoint- 
ments; and we are tossed like rudderless ships back and 
forth upon the seas of our passions. Why? Because we 
have lost the firm, inner grasp; because we have passed the 
period of child-like faith and have entered that of doubt 
and denial; because one part of our soul still clings fast to 
the lusts of flesh, while the other longs to separate from it, 
and to rise to the regions of pure spirit, its proper home. 
This struggle is the cause of all our feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion, of yearning, of melancholy, and again of pure, exalted 
happiness; and this struggle represents a period in our de- 
velopment which no mortal can escape. 
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The majority of readers will consider Goethe's allu- 
sions to the dualism in our nature a mere poetic simile; 
theosophists hold a different opinion, for their phil- 
osophy teaches that, which the oldest philosophers 
as well as the most modern psychologists maintain, 
to wit, that man is in truth a double being, one half of 
whom is rooted in the sensuous, the other half in the super- 
sensuous world. The doctrine of the higher, divine ego of 
man, which, in contrast to the lower, physical ego, develops 
its activity in the supra-sensuous, spiritual world and pos- 
sesses the so-called psychic powers—this doctrine we find 
not only among the Indian philosophers, Patanjali and San- 
kara, in the Vedas and the Bhagavad Gita, but in the works 
of the Alexandrian and Greek philosophers Porphyrius, 
Iamblichus, Plotinus, Philo, and Plato. Also in the case of 
St. Paul and the apostolic fathers Clement and Origen it is 
easy to show that these had accurate knowledge of the dual 
nature of man. The fact that in addition they knew how 
the marvelous powers situated in the higher, spiritual ego, 
could be developed, is proved by sayings such as this, of 
Socrates (in Plato’s Phaedon): “I am very sure that when 
we wish to see with perfect clearness, we must free our- 
selves from the body and see with the very soul;” or this, of 
Plotinus: “By averting oneself absolutely from the ex- 
ternal, and absorbing oneself in his inner nature, a union 
with the divine ego is possible;” or this, of Epictetus: “If 
man withdraws into his inner consciousness he is not alone, 
but with the Daemon.” 


The German mystics, Jacob Boehme, Meister Eckhart, 
Tauler and many others teach the same, and the essence of 
the ascetics, penitents and saints depends upon at least the 
partial appreciation of these ancient truths, which at present 
have every prospect of being raised to the dignity of a 
science. The discoveries in the field of somnambulism and 
hypnotism are indeed sufficiently strange to attract the at- 
tention of all genuine, unprejudiced investigators. 


Such discoveries are the scientific confirmation of the 
dual nature of man, which theosophy emphasizes once more 
in saying that man consists of a higher, spiritual ego, and 
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a lower, personal ego. The personal ego has its root in mat- 
ter, being chained thereto by the senses, and it passes with it. 
It begets that feeling, at present so sharply defined, of iso- 
lation from other living beings. In short, it is the cause of 
our egotism, and of all our suffering. 


The spiritual ego, on the other hand, is of divine nature, 
and hence indestructible. It is common to all, and is the 
link which connects us so mysteriously one with another. 
In the spiritual ego is to be found the source not only of all 
life and being, but of all those marvelous powers which so 
far have been ascribed only to divinity or to.beings resem- 
bling divinity. 

While the personal ego receives its knowledge of the 
outer world only through the senses, and guides man 
through his intellect in the struggle for existence, the spirit- 
ual ego is entirely independent of the physical senses and 
makes its observations through intuition, as is well proven 
by innumerable experiments which well known men of 
science like Du Prel, Crookes, Lodge, Richet, Hyslop, Lom- 
broso, De Rochas, Flournoy have made. In recent years the 
doctrine of the duality of mind has been clearly defined and 
may now be said to constitute a cardinal principle in the 
philosophy of many of the ablest exponents of the new psy- 
chology. Excellent demonstrations of this doctrine are to 
be found in Du Prel’s “Philosophy of Mysticism,” and in the 


writings of Wigan, Brown Séquard, and in Lodge’s “Science 
and Immortality.” 


But the clearest exposition is given in Th. F. Hudson’s 
“Law of Psychic Phenomena,” of which I shall cite a few in- 
stances, in order to show that the new psychology slowly 
advances toward the recognition of the truth, which Goethe 
so beautifully expressed in Faust’s monologue, and also of 
the theosophical teaching, that man has two egos, a higher 
and a lower, which in the modern psychological language are 
called the subjective and objective mind. 


“It may safely be predicted of every man of intelligence 
and refinement that he has often felt within himself an in- 
telligence not the result of education, a perception of truth 
independent of the testimony of his bodily senses.” 
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This is that higher part of man’s soul, which, according 
to Goethe and indeed to theosophy, longs to separate from 
the world and to rise into the regions of pure spirit, where 
alone the truth is to be found, that truth which it is able to 


recognize sometimes even here, while imprisoned in the 
flesh. 


And now Hudson makes an attempt to define the nature 
of the subjective mind. He says that while the objective 
mind takes cognizance of the objective world by means of 
the five physical senses, the subjective mind does this by 
means independent of the physical senses. It perceives by 
intuition. It is the seat of the emotions and the storehouse 
of memory. It performs its highest functions when the ob- 
jective senses are in abeyance. 


“It sees (in the state of somnambulism) without the use 
of the natural organs of vision; and in this, as in many other 
grades, or degrees of the hypontic state, it can be made ap- 
parently, to leave the body and travel to distant lands and 
bring back intelligence, oftentimes of the most exact and 
truthful character. It also has the power to read the 
thoughts of others even to the minutest details; to read the 
contents of sealed envelopes and of closed books. 


“In fact, that which for convenience I have chosen to 
designate as the subjective mind, is a distinct entity, pos- 
sessing independent powers and functions, having a mental 
organization of its own, and being capable of sustaining an 
existence independently of the body. In other words, it is 
the soul.”—(Law of Psych. Phenomena, pages 29-30). 


Sir Olliver Lodge, in his book, “Science and Immortal- 
ity,” gives the following definition of the soul: ‘The soul 
is that controling and guiding principle which is responsible 
for our personal expression and for the construction of the 
body, under the restrictions of physical laws and ancestry. 
In its higher development it includes also feeling and intelli- 
gence and will, and is the storehouse of mental experience. 
The body is its instrument and organ, enabling it to receive 


and to convey physical impressions and to affect and be 
affected by matter and energy. 
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“In the higher organisms the soul conspicuously has 
lofty potentialities; it not only includes what is connoted by 
the term ‘mind,’ but it begins to acquire some of the char- 
acter of spirit, by which means it becomes related to the 
Divine Being. Soul appears to be the link between spirit 
and matter; and according to its grade, it may be chiefly 
associated with one or with the other of these two great as- 
pects of the universe.”—(Science and Immortality, pages 


152, 153). 


That poets, musicians, in fact all great artists, must 
derive their inspirations from this source, namely from the 
subjective mind, or the soul, will be clear to all who can 
distinguish between an inspired creation and a work of the 
intellect. In a materialistic age like ours, the higher powers 
of the soul are neglected, they become as it were, atrophied, 
and consequently truly great men are very rare. As Mac- 
aulay says: “We have in our time, an abundance of classi- 
fication, of specialization, of criticism, of wit and intelli- 
gence, but very little concentration and imagination; we 
are on the point of losing the power to create.” 


We have now almost reached this point; we are so busy 
with the deification of our personal lower ego, that we have 
no time for anything else. All that is associated with the 
higher ego is summarily characterized as superstition, and 
is contemptuously shoved aside. And at the same time 
psychology is daily making new discoveries, furnishing 
luminous proofs that thought transference, clairvoyance, are 
no fables, and that in the soul of man powers lie dormant 
which overshadow all that is hitherto known. To him who 
is not acquainted with these discoveries, we recommend the 
study of Du Prel’s excellent work, “The Philosophy of Mys- 
ticism.” On page 417 the author says that “All philosophers 
who have touched upon the distinction between subject and 
person (the higher and the lower ego), also admit the pos- 
sibility of the mystic phases of the soul’s life. Physiological 
psychologists, on the other hand, deny these mystic phases; 
in their system, which knows the personal but not the sub- 
jective man, such phenomena have no place; hence they 
imagine that nature has no place for them either. But he 
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who is really familiar with the subject knows that the mystic 
phenomena of the soul are possible; for it can be proved by 
facts that the soul is richer in imagination than is conscious- 
ness, and that the sensational threshold which separates the 
soul and consciousness is changeable.” 


The higher ego, is not only the seat of all so-called 
psychic powers, but also of the vital principle, and the or- 
ganizing principle in man. 

The cause of our personal existence is only to be found 
in the fact that the soul has the desire to manifest itself in 
matter. As long as this desire is very strong, the soul be- 
comes, as it were, one with matter; it is completely absorbed 
in matter, suffers and enjoys with and through matter, in 
order to become acquainted with every phase of it. But the 
soul, like all else, is eternally growing, hence the time must 
come when it will weary of matter, feeling itself enslaved by 
its bonds and hampered by it in its development. Then be- 
gins the long struggle for supremacy between the spiritual 
and personal ego, which was referred to above. Before this 
commences the soul has fairly assimilated itself with mat- 
ter. In this period man enjoys existence like a child, with- 
out check and in full draughts; he knows not the meaning 
of sin, hence can feel no repentance or qualms of conscience. 
But as soon as the soul outgrows matter, everything 
changes. A small inner voice begins to make itself heard, 
which though at first neither heeded nor understood, be- 
comes ever clearer until it finally produces the conditions 
described above. 


Man is then no longer able to live an irresponsible life 
of indulgence. Reason begins to claim its rights, and ob- 
servations founded on experience force him to forego many 
pleasures. This enforced renunciation and abdication of ego- 
ism at first embitters his joy of existence and fills him with 
dissatisfaction, until he gradually recognizes the fact that 
the sensuous delights are after all not that which his soul 
seeks. The soul is of spiritual nature, and the more man 
realizes this fact, the less satisfaction can he find in the 
sphere of the senses. Hence, man must attain that point in 
his development at which he renounces all physical enjoy- 
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ments of his own free will, in order to participate in the joys 
of the soul. 


Now he has taken the first step toward his deification. 
Many hard struggles are still ahead of him before he will 
have freed himself from the chains which he has come to 
love. For the force of habit is strong, especially where it 
concerns the renunciation of our personal ego, and, after all, 
this is the vital point. Nothing retards our spiritual growth 
as much as self-love. Like a giant this personal ego stands 
before the soul, barring the way in all directions. How rid 
themselves of this giant? By daily diminishing his magni- 
tude until he has become a dwarf whom the soul can push 
aside at will. The best means of accomplishing this is to 
begin to relinquish the conviction of our own great im- 
portance and to realize that apart from other men, existence 
is impossible. As soon as we are thoroughly imbued with 
this truth, we begin to gain in modesty, and to atttribute to 
humanity that importance which formerly we had claimed 
for ourselves. 


Egotism and ignorance are the greatest enemies of 
mankind; as long as they dominate us, we can neither grow 
in spirit, nor be truly happy; and misery, suffering and dis- 
tress will always accompany us, being the inevitable effects. 
of those two causes. Above all we must fight down egotism, 
and must always be on our guard against it, even in the 
most trivial occurences. Anyone can notice in his own case 
how much quieter and more contented he becomes if he 
ceases to think first of himself on every occasion, or fancy 
every innocent remark directed against himself. He will 
also become more just in his treatment of others by always 
first asking himself how he would be satisfied with such 
treatment at the hands of another. 


In proportion as we reduce our personal self-love, we 
arouse the spiritual ego, and with it the most important of 
all feelings—unselfish love for humanity. In whatever form 
this feeling may manifest itself it is certainly that, without 
which no real progress in our spiritual development is pos- 
sible. Buddha names four virtues, without whose constant 
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exercise no man can become perfect. As we are greatly in 
need of the knowledge of these four virtues, let them be 
enumerated: 


(1) The desire that all living things should en- 
joy the same happiness which we claim for our- 
selves. 

(2) That our innermost soul be full of sym- 
pathy for our fellow creatures, and that we wish to 
preserve them from all care and suffering. 

(3) That we glory in all living things. 

(4) That we preserve our soul in calm equi- 
librium, not harboring more love for one and less for 
another. 


By renouncing egotism, we remove one of the princi- 
pal causes of our suffering—fear. As long as our own weal 
and woe is constantly before our eyes we are filled with 
fear. We fear everything, the possible and the impossible; 
for we fancy that everything focuses in our own insignificant 
selves; and if by chance there be no external cause for fear, 
we frighten ourselves by our thoughts—the worst form of 
all. 

We are ill, miserable, sad, near to despair and suicide, 
because we are constantly afraid, and we are afraid because 
we are constantly thinking of ourselves. This continual 
centering of our thoughts upon our mighty selves reduces 
the soul to such an extent that all its noble impulses shrink 
to nothing, and we end by hating not only the whole world, 
but ourselves also. No one is so far removed from real hap- 
piness as the egotist. 


The second important cause of our misery is ignorance. 
A great teacher of religion once said: “There is no such 
thing as sin; there is only ignorance,” and viewed from the 
highest moral standpoint, this statement is quite correct. 
For what is sin? A transgression of the laws of nature or 
of man. In order not to offend against those laws it is neces- 
sary first to know them, that is, to rid ones’s self of one’s 
ignorance with regard to them. Ignorance does not protect 
one from punishment, and justly. 


It is the same in nature, which takes no account of 
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whether a young man ruins his body through frivolity, de- 
bauchery, or ignorance. Nature silently metes out the phy- 
sical or mental suffering which follows each disobedience to 
her laws; and we must learn this silent language, whether we 
willor no. By it alone we are made better and more sensible. 


A burnt child dreads the fire; and the big children must 
burn themselves at the fire of sin before they learn to shun 
sin and become virtuous. When we come across men to 
whom this does not seem to apply, that is, those that are 
virtuous without having first suffered, it only goes to prove 
that they have “sown their wild oats” in a former life, and 
that their souls have no more forgotten the consequences 
than a child forgets the pain of a burn received years before. 
Suffering is as essential for us as our daily bread; suffering 
is the karma of ignorance. If we remove the cause, the ef- 
fect disappears of itself; that is, if we keep our eyes open in 
all directions, and draw the logical conclusions from our ex- 
periences, the result will be that we learn to avoid the mis- 
takes due to ignorance. 


Theosophists should ever bear in mind Goethe’s advice: 
‘“Despise not reason and knowledge, the highest powers of 
life,’ for it is reason which enables us to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, and to divide the eternal, divine, from 
the ephemeral, earthly. We must continually strive to 
acquire the wisdom of which the Bhagavad Gita says: 


“True wisdom of spiritual nature is free from selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy and the desire to harm others; it teaches 
patience, sincerity, esteem for the spiritual teachers, pure- 
ness, resoluteness, self-control, indifference toward things 
of the senses, freedom from pride, and meditation on birth 
and death, decay, sickness, and error.” 


When the veil of ignorance shall have fallen from our 
eyes, when we shall have annihilated the egotism within 
us—thus ridding the world of all misery and distress—then 
will be attained the goal toward which theosophy strives; 
then our sad world will be changed into a paradise, a worthy 
abode for the god-like men of the future. 




















ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN MYSTICISM 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard 
CHAPTER III. 


Y paper is about the tree, Ygdrasil, and many de- 

tails relating to it; and I wish to create an inter- 
est in the thoughts and life and ways of the an- 
cient people of the North. Such an interest can 
be created not only for the ancient Nordic race, but for all 
the ancient people, if the public would lay aside all prejudices 
and low aims, or, would at least regard the ancients as 
being in their way as rational as they themselves are, and 
if they would try to be willing to look upon the world and 
life like the Nordics did—in purity and simplicity. 





The Nordics were not licentious as were so many of 
the Asiatics. Their religion had the four qualities of that 
character which only can lead life to a safe anchorage. Those 
of us who have spent life in the endeavor to align the an- 
cient wisdom with that which we call wisdom, have all, inde- 
pendently of each other, come to the conclusion that the 
modern world can only be saved from its present degeneracy 
by a new discovery and a fresh return to the sources of life, 
not necessarily such sources as some of the ancients knew, 
but rather by their sincerity, their boldness and perfect 
honesty. For short, students of Antiquity and of the Occult, 
of Mysticism and other Inner Life methods, hold that we 
must return to these eternal wells, that never dry up. Only 
there, all mystic students will agree, can we come face to 
face with life’s problem and win that understanding and 
wisdom we seek. 
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We are not to imitate the ancients. We only want to 
discover their methods of finding truth. Truth is truth and 
is always the same and not a circumscribed quantity of which 
we may get more or less. But forms of truth differ, and 
those forms can be lost. Many anciently known forms of 
truth, we believe, have been lost and the world is poorer 
for it. Let us go searching for the lost truths! 


Personally and at present, | advocate a return to the 
Mysticism of the ancient Nordic people, because they are 
the ancestors of so many of us and because we therefore 
ought to have less difficulty in understanding their thoughts, 
such as they have come down to us. And all occultists and 
theosophists will bear me out, that none of us can find our- 
selves or be perfected except in conjunction with our an- 
cestors. All Occultists, Theosophists and Mystics know that 
we do not exist alone for ourselves or as detached individ- 
uals. Perfection and “eternal joy” is only to be found on 
a certain line of life and that line runs through innumerable 
lives, whether we call these lives our own or those of an- 
cestors. 


The studies I recommend will reawaken those lines and 
rekindle the powers and enthusiasm which lie along them. 
May I then ask you to consider my descriptions in this paper 
and in others to follow, as if you were considering your 
own ideas, your own philosophy of life expressed by people 
of another age. 


This request is not unreasonable, because that which the 
ancients—whether they were or were not Nordics—thought 
and lived is exactly the way you live and think or ought to 
live and think, if you are in truth and universal love. 


Character 
The first of the four qualities of character is Power. It 
is of fundamental and lasting strength, a source full of 
waters of the eternal life. Without this first quality it is 
not possible to build for eternity. The second quality is 
Purity. This is intimately connected with the first. I may 
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say that these two qualities are interdependent; that they 
condition one another. If our strength has not the quality 
of Purity, it is weak, hesitating and faltering. It is then 
not aiming straight at our purpose. It must be pure, not 
sensual, but unmixed, simple, and so concentrated that it 
becomes a light unto itself. The third quality is rest and 
peace or Harmony. In St. Paul’s phraseology it is “right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” that is to say, 
it is a quality which does right; enjoys the rest and peace 
there is in truth, and triumphs in that unity which comes 
when the Holy Ghost is the Master. The fourth quality is 
implied in the three others and develops simultaneously with 
them. It is a Richness of aims, ends and all the endeavors 
which go to create life’s great purposes. A soul filled with 
such richness can, of course, not possibly be narrow-minded 
or cramped in will or unfeeling towards fellow creatures. 
Such a soul inquires everywhere about life, love and law, 
and seeks everywhere to manifest these. 


Recast these expressions of mine by your own philoso- 
phy or frame them in specific Biblical or Christian phrase- 
ology, or in any Oriental system, which knows these noble 


fours, and you shall find that they will unlock many occult 
doors. 


Applying these thoughts to the study of the ancient 
Nordic mind and as a test of the ancient Nordic character 
and way of life, I claim that the four can be found in many 
places and stated quite clearly. The Nordics were by no 
means perfect, nor did they leave us any systematic exposi- 
tion of their philosophy and ethics. They lived for other 
duties, but they left us much symbolism and that symbolism 
bears out, among other truths, the fourfold quality of char- 
acter I have spoken of. I can trace them in the descriptions 


of the world-tree, Ygdrasil, and it is to these tracings I invite 
your attention. 


Y gdrasil 


The Ygdrasil is the Nordic symbol of the soul of the 
world, the soul of man, and in many ways it gives us gleams 
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of the Nordic notions of self-transcendency. The tree is 
typical of life, and that can be seen from its sublime self- 
realization and indifference to all the harmful influences 
which operate against it. The tree is also typical of love, 
which is evident from the fact that it nourishes the very 
snakes which bite its roots in order to destroy it. It is the 
quality of light that it gives form, shape and sustenance. 
The Ygdrasil does that too. All the worlds of gods and 
men, giants and dwarfs are shaped in its embrace. A singular 
purity characterizes the tree which is evident from fountains 
at its roots, fountains which flow with waters of crystalline 
truth and wisdom. Is it any wonder then that the Edda 
calls the tree “the greatest and best of all trees?”” We may 
well call it the World-tree and try to understand the mys- 
tery why Odin, the chief god, “hung” upon it and we may also 
profit if we come to that tree like an object lesson for us. 
It is a picture of a grand and perfect character. 


The Nordics did not borrow this symbol, the tree Ygdra- 
sil. When the forest-people of the Nordic Race pictured 
the tree Ygdrasil, they defined in mental terms the deep 
solitudes seen in the perspectives of the forest, and they re- 
vealed their own subconsciousness in the forms and names 


of the nine worlds which they perceived under the three 
roots of that tree. 


In my last paper I spoke of the universality of trees and 
how commonly they were used as symbols in antiquity. It 
is therefore not likely that the Nordic Race borrowed the 
symbol. The discovery of the tree must be set down as spon- 
taneous with them as with other races. However, the Nordic 
race used the tree symbol according to its own individual 
genius, and very differently from any other race. 


With other races the World-tree is far off and a solemn 
thought. Not soin the North. The Nordics invite to com- 
munion with it. They thought the tree unfolded the mystery 
of their own heart, the secret of their emotions and intui- 
tions, and revealed those depths which are too shy for 
speech. They expressed the wholeness and the freedom of 
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the universe in the tree, Ygdrasil, and thereby they saw the | 
majestic and sovereign energy of the soul. 


If the ancient Nordics had known Wordsworth’s stanzas 
they, no doubt, would have used them and cried out: 


Enough of Science and of Art; 
Close up these barren leaves, 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


Sweet is the love which Nature brings. 
Our meddling intellect, 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things: 





One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 


I say, that had our Nordic ancestors of the most remote 
ages known how to express themselves in the style of 
Wordsworth, they would have spoken somewhat like him. I 
conclude so, because the Ygdrasil is such a comprehensive | 
expression of Nature-Mysticism and suggests sentiments 
like those of Wordsworth. 


As described in my last two essays, Ygdrasil is pictured 
in the Edda as having tree roots. One of these spreads its 
branches over the original and primitive fount of every- 
thing, Ginungagap, later the abode of the Giants. It is im- 
portant to note that it is not said that this root and its 
branches grew in or was fastened upon or in the former 
Ginungagap. It is merely said where it is located. The 
Ygdrasil is self-sustained and does not grow in Ginungagap 
like an ordinary tree grows in the soil. It is its own susten- 
ance in the same way as life and light are entities. It is, 
however, refreshed by water from the well of the Norns. | 
The location of one root in the primitive fount of everything | 
symbolizes the Power of the true character. 
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Heaven. 


In the description of the tree we were told that it 
reached over heaven, and that indeed is remarkable informa- 
tion. None of the other world-trees do that. According to 
this conception Heaven is no unknown locality. It is drawn 
into a monistic unity with things. Moreover, when we hear 
about certain peculiarities of the crown of the Ygdrasil, we 
are led to speculate about the mystic import of that tree. 


What may be the meaning of Heaven here? Can it be 
the sky, the air and the regions of winds and clouds? Yes! 
In more than one sense it was. The Nordics felt a family- 
likeness between themselves and the wild Northeaster. They 
were not afraid to call out, “Blow, blow, Thou Winter Wind.” 
The fierce spirits of winter resembled their own spirit. They 
braced brain and sinew. One of Odin’s characters is that of 


a Wind-God. 


The clouds were to the Nordics a power which could 
change, but never die, hence the wondrous cloud scenery of 
the air naturally led to mystic thoughts. And their mystic 
thoughts led them to see the Ygdrasil both above and in the 
heavens. The Ygdrasil being a self-sustained power, nat- 
urally stood both in and above heaven. Heaven became thus 
to them part and parcel of the world; merely an element of 
existence. The Ygdrasil is their monistic world system. 


That the Ygdrasil “reaches over” heaven symbolizes the 
occult truth that character under certain conditions “‘reaches 
over heaven,” or as I may say, character involves heaven. 


Trinities. 

It is interesting to note the close relationship in character 
there is between the three roots of Ygdrasil, the three Norns 
and the three fountains, and, furthermore, to notice how the 
nine worlds the Vola spoke of naturally arrange themselves 
into three groups. It is also remarkable that the Nordic 
world-drama falls into three divisions: The tale of the 
origin of the world, the story of its preservation and finally 
its downfall. All these trinities are certainly not accidental. 
They reveal the Nordic mind in more than one way. 
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The simplest and most direct way to explain so many 
trinities is perhaps this, that the Nordic mind had a thorough 
and philosophic understanding of our tridimentional world. 
Maybe the explanation is that they knew, long before Pytha- 
goras, that odd numbers have more power than even num- 
bers, and before Vergil, that “God takes delight in odd 
numbers.” 


It seems most likely that the Nordics received from 
Nature the law of three. For does not Nature commonly 
show us a beginning, a middle and an end? Nature does so, 
but as often as she shows us a triangle, she also shows a 
square and a pentagon; and a square is quite as remarkable 
as atriangle. But the Nordics may have given to the num- 
ber three such prominence because, as in everything else, 
they saw activity in it. External things in our spheres of 
motion are tripartite. Psychology divides mind into intel- 
lect, sensibilities, and will. All thought involves thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. All logical processes consist of 
three parts, the major premiss, the minor premiss, and the 
conclusion. The human family exists as father, mother, and 
child. The Divinity in most religions is triune—fathen, 
mother and son. The Hindus have a Brahminic trinity. The 
Persian Zoroastrian religion is trinitarian. There is a Hom- 
eric trinity, and a Plotinian trinitarianism. 


These and other trinities are, so it seems to me, simply 
expressions of our tridimentional world. They belong to the 
exoteric religions and cults. The esoteric teachings add to 
the three a fourth, we may call it in the modern language 
the fourth dimentional plane. Most of the ancient religions 
had a quaternity of gods. They added the fourth to repre- 
sent the uncharted oceans of thoughts. Moreover, in their 
esotericism they arranged and explained the three gods of 
exotericism in a different way than that known to the crowd. 
Esotericism knows the mysteries; exotericism only names 
them, and even that ina very limited way. I take it, that the 
Nordic mind which spoke through the Vola had that inner 
perception which is power and the true vision, the esoteric 
truth. 
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But it is not merely remarkable that the Nordics ex- 
pressed themselves in so many trinities. The Egyptians 
rivaled them somewhat. As many as eleven triads have been 
counted in the Egyptian religion; but the Nordics connected 
their trinities into a unit; the Egyptians did not. The three 
roots, the three Norns and three fountains correspond in 
character and significance to each other, and the evolution, 
preservation and downfall of the world also correspond to 
the nature of the threefold division of the World-life, such 
as the Ygdrasil tree expresses it. 


The multiplicity of trinities connected with the Ygdrasil 
also shows how thoroughly the Nordic mind was framed on 
the plan of the perfect and complete character. The three 
roots suggest Power. The three wells are Purity. The 
marvelous balance of the three root-worlds shows the world 
constructed on the basis of peace and Harmony. And finally 
the tree is so rich in details and universal thoughts that there 
can be no doubt about it representing the fourth quality of 
character defined before, as Richness. 


A Topographical Map.’ 


If I draw on a piece of paper a figure like the tree Ygdra- 
sil, that figure looks very much like a topographical map. On 
it are to be found both heaven and all the worlds described 
in the Edda. Such a map is rich in mystic suggestions. I 
will point out a few interesting facts to show that such a 
topographical atlas is an interesting study. 


In my first paper I have spoken of the Vast-Depth, 
Ginungagap, in which were the two opposites, Muspelheim 
(to the left) and Nifleheim (to the right). This dualism of 
“hot and cold” or “light and dark” can be seen in all the 
nine worlds the Vola speaks of. In drawing the map I use 
these two primitive worlds as starting points. 


In the line of Muspelheim and “downward and outward,” 
if such definitions can be allowed, when we speak about spir- 





1The map in Mallet’s “Northern Antiquities,” is entirely wrong, confusing 
and misleading. Unfortunately it has often been reprinted. 
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itual forces lies Gimle, or Heaven, or Asaheim, the world of 
the gods. Following on the same line come Ljosalfaheim, 
the home of the Light-elves; Vanaheim, the home of the 
Vans, or gods of the sea; then comes Manaheim, the world 
of Man. It is a round disk and located about midway be- 
tween Muspelheim and Nifleheim, the uppermost and the 
nethermost worlds. 


On this line drawn from Muspelheim lie various other 
worlds most men know nothing about; for instance, the 
Fairy World and the world of the dark Elves (Suartalfe- 
heim). Fairies are forms of truth lost to the modern world. 
They ought to be recovered. 


Fairies. 


Why do people reject the ancient belief in and the inter- 
course with the various nature beings—fairies, dwarfs, 
elves? Itis wrong. They are part and parcel of the greater 
organic life round us and we have lost much by ignoring 
them. Without these beings there is no explanation of 
much of what we call will and consciousness in Nature. We 
need the fairies! The nature-mystic cannot abandon his 
intuition and mystic insight for bare and barren impersonal 
laws. A flower is born, lives and dies and there is no gain- 
saying it; it acts like one of us, whatever be our differences. 


Like all ancient and vigorous people the Nordics lived 
and moved in a living, throbbing and intelligent universe. 
And for that reason, the nine worlds spoken of by the Vola 
have an intense interest for us. 


The wood and the wave each other know. 
Not unrelated, unaffected, 

But to each thought and thing allied 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty heart. 


So natural and inborn is the human sympathy with Nature, 
that it is as Coleridge sings: 
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* * * still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
* * * and even at this day 

‘Tis Jupiter who brings whatever is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 


The Nordics appear never to have lost sight of the fact 
that the universe is a living personal being. Certainly the 
description of the Ygdrasil leaves us in no doubt. And the 
inference is that our intercourse with the universe must be 
on a personal basis, in personal forms and by personal meth- 
ods. We may philosophise in abstract terms and talk about 
laws, light and love, but if we forget that our words are 
merely intellectual terms, we merely beat the wind and 
get no insight. 


In seeking communion with the Nature-forces around 
us and attempting to operate in conjunction with them, we 
cannot address them as a law or laws. What are the per- 
sonal names of laws? Is a law masculine or feminine? 
What medium is there for use between us and a law? Can 
we perfumea law? Can we vibrate towards it? Can it hear, 
see, feel or touch us, or we it? What common interest can 
there be between a law and us, human beings? Nay, the 


Nature-forces are personal and must be addressed per- 
sonally. 


The world has grown prosaic and wearisome! It is 
without divine ideas and has lost the virility of its younger 
days !° 


Manheim. 


In a former article I spoke about the origin of Manheim 
or Midgaard, Man’s home. This our world stretches far 
and wide and in all directions. No one has found the place 
where the sky closes the door for further progress, hence 
nobody knows how far Manheim stretches. But those who 
pretend to know, say that a man who can pass through fire 
and, if clever, can at will pass beyond the supposed bound- 





2See my paper, “A Plea for the Fairies,” in Azoth for April, 1917. 
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aries, for to him there is no boundary. Out There nothing 
is as it appears. 


But the Midgaard is not real after all. Midgaard or 
man’s world is really only a day-world. During the night it 
is a wilderness and the field of the Giants. The night-world 
is not man’s world, it is a Ut-gaard, that is, something for- 
eign tohim. In other words Midgaard and Ut-gaard are not 
geographic locations, and their places are not on the atlas; 
but they were far more interesting to the ancient Nordic 
people than places and locations. They knew them by Luck 
or Unluck. When they were lucky they were “at home” or 
in Manheim. When they were unlucky, they were in the Ut- 
gaard, the Foreign, that which neither was human nor ever 
could be reconciled to the human. Instead of a geographic 
reality they knew a spiritual. And this was the glory of 
these old Nordic people, they knew that the day-world was 
after all the stronger of the two, because it was the world 
of the Sun, and nothing foreign or unhuman dared even chal- 
lenge the Sun. If the Giants or monsters appeared in the 
Sun, they were struck dead. During the day man has an 


ally in all trees, animals, arms and the soil itself. Nature in 
the Open is on his side. 


Giants and Thor. 


Following the method of the topographical atlas, we find 
that the root uttermost and to the right stands over Jotun- 
heim, the home of the Giants, and we see that under the 
same root is also Mimer’s Well. The significance and sym- 
bolism is occult. The giants are essential world forces. No 
one with good red blood in his body can fail to find joy in 
the Giants. The academicians talk about “homeric laughter,” 
but it cannot have been anything in comparison with the 
laughter of the old Nordic Vikings when they heard the 
stories about their hero, Thor’s befooling by the Giants. 
Viking laughter was a roar that lifted the roofs of the house. 


Surely Thor becomes comic when it is discovered that 
he had lodged in a Giant’s steel glove and thought it was 
a hut, and more so when he wagered that he could drink and 
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empty a deeper goblet than his host, and found that the 
goblet he drank from was connected with the ocean. Think 
of the humiliation to Thor, who had struck at the Giant 
Skrymer with his hammer and hit him in the middle of the 
brow, to hear the Giant turn in his sleep and ask if a leaf 
from the tree near by had fallen upon him. Let Thor’s eyes 
be lightning and the wheels of his chariot roll like thunder 
and the blows of his hammer ring like earthquake, his wit 
is weak as water. But the Giants excite our interest and 
profound respect. They provoke laughter whether they 
are outwitted or not; whether they tumble over their own 
strength or fool the Asas by it. 


Frost as a winter phenomenon is common enough, but 
think of absolute zero or a region, lifeless, hopeless and with- 
out any vibration of love or fire. Such is the home of Frost- 
Giants according to the Nordics. 


Even less dreadful than the Nordic conception is frost 
ordinarily. Frost is death to organic life. In a clear, calm 
and cloudless night the Frost-Giants are most operative, de- 
structive and distinctive. They lay their cold hands and life- 
less limbs on the plant and freeze the sap. And when they 
20 away and the sun arrives, the ducts of the plant burst like 
the waterpipes in our houses. 


Nifleheim. 


Finally, once more following the topographical method, 
we find the third root to be central and to stand over the 
lowest world, the Mistworld (Nifleheim), Helheim, Hela’s 
Kingdom; and the wonderful well called Hvergelmer. We 
might expect that the Nordic mind would place one world- 
root over the Mistworld and Nifleheim, they were too well 
known in the Far North to be ignored. Indeed, one who has 
been in those regions knows the mist as winter’s soul, a 
thing he can see, but not grasp or make useful. Like a ghost 
the fog glides along the ground, bringing nothing but damp- 


ness and chill along. Its pale and clammy face brings fear 
and dread. 
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The supreme value of Nifleheim can be seen from a con- 
sideration of what its fountain Hvergelmer is. This fountain 
is called the Mother-Fountain of all the rivers of the world, 
both those below the earth’s surface and those in the Heaven 
above. It is certainly an amazing statement to hear the foun- 
tain in Nifleheim called the Mother-Fountain of all rivers in 
the world and Heaven. The common mind did not expect it, 
because the common mind is ignorant as regards life’s mys- 
teries. 


As it is with the human heart, so it is with Hvergelmer. 
Out of the human heart springs life; but death comes also. 
If we look upon rivers and streams on the earth in the same 
way as we look upon the heart, the arteries and veins in the 
human body, we may well call Hvergelmer the source and 
prime mover of all the grand activities of the universal cir- 
culation, whose source is hidden for most people. And none 
except mystics can comprehend the connection there is be- 
tween Hvergelmer at the roots of Ygdrasil and the sources 
of universal life. Existence is to the common mind too slow, 
solid and unchangeable to be seen as the mere passing event, 
which it really is, and involving both life and death. 


The Eagle and the Hawk. 


We are furthermore told that on the top of the Ygdrasil 
sits an eagle who “knows many things” and between the 
eagle’s eyes sits a hawk, by name,Vedfolner. Inasmuch as 
the tree reaches “above” Heaven and the eagle sits on top 
it, we must conclude that the eagle is in a sphere above 
everything else. It seems to be the most likely interpreta- 
tion of this eagle and its whereabouts to call it an All-Seeing 
Eye, and it also seems the most fitting symbol to consider 
the hawk as the accesory intellect to knowledge and wisdom. 


Considering this eagle and the hawk in the light of char- 
ter as defined above, I should say that the eagle is a Nordic 
symbol of that fundamental Power which I called the root 
and real source of all strength. When we see the graceful 
sweep of the eagle, our thoughts involuntarily move in a 
similar way. We are, like the eagle, lifted up into a purer 
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air and large views. And when we consider the eagle as a 
bird of prey we do not condemn it. High thoughts and lofty 
endeavors also prey upon that which is mean and useless. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to consider the eagle and 
the hawk as types of a Nordic psychology of profound signi- 
ficance. 


For comparison, it will be interesting to look at Egyp- 
tian symbolism for a moment. It is rather strange perhaps 
that the Egyptian eagle is a vulture or scavenger. And yet 
the ancient Egyptian eagle with its outspread wings is clear- 
ly a supreme sign. Did it perhaps signify the mystery of 
death, as so much other symbolism in Egypt? 

The Nordic eagle can hardly be thought of as looking 
upon life as death, especially when we are told about the 
hawk between its eyes. The hawk is an extremely active 
and daring bird; strong of wing and stout of heart. It is 
both bold and cunning and perhaps the most handsome bird 
of prey known. All these qualities are the very opposite of 
Egyptian character. It is interesting to note that the Nor- 
dics also on this point were originals and no copyists. 


The Squirrel. 


We are also told that a squirrel, Ratatosk, runs up and 
down the tree and seeks to cause strife between the eagle 
and the serpent, Nidhug. 


The first thought that strikes one after reading about 
this squirrel is, that everything we hear about the tree and 
ali connected with it is expressed by the character of this 
squirrel, its activity, movement and a healthy restlessness. 
Everything above the earth and under the tree in the earth is 
also activity engaged, and we get the impression that a gen- 
eral confusion or disturbance would follow if any of the 
many activities mentioned should cease to operate or exist. 


The squirrel symbolizes that activity of life and light 
which is the very characteristic of the tree itself, only with 
a difference. To understand that difference it must be known 
that squirrels are rodents or gnawers. They are planti- 
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grade and not carnivorous. They have no canine teeth and 
this, their most distinctive characteristic, places them em- 
phatically in connection with the plant.world and entirely 
removed from flesh-eating. They thrive and multiply to 
a greater extent than any other group of living animals. 
The squirrel’s skull is most primitive in its build. 


All these characteristics, together with its desire to cre- 
ate a strife between the eagle and the serpent, clearly makes 
this squirrel a symbol of life’s inherent principle of dissolu- 
tion, as expressed by restlessness. Furthermore, like mice, 
the squirrels love pilfering and hoarding, not so much for 
ereatness and power as for an indolent and luxurious life. 
Neither of them resemble any productive industry. They are 
both noted for their indulgence of appetite. All of this is 
remote from sanctification. Summing up these various char- 
acteristics, [ may well say that the squirrel represents insin- 
uations, thieving propensities and disturbing influences, or 
life’s negative elements. 


The name of the squirrel, Ratatosk, is also significant. 
It means a tooth, and it is interesting to note that the first 
syllable of the word Rata, in Scanscrit means a tooth. But 
the squirrel ought also to be looked upon as beneficent and 
useful. For instance, the cold spring rains and the biting 
winds are by no means only destructive forces. On the 
contrary, they are very important in Nature’s economy. 
They check a too hasty growth and they give the young 
sprouts time to grow strong and elastic. If the sprouts did 
not acquire that quality they could not later on bear flower 
and fruit. The squirrels on Ygdrasil act in a similar way and 
thus symbolize the usefulness of trials and temptations and 
the good there is in an apparent evil. 


The Stag. 


A stag is capricious and not safe; it expresses excel- 
lently the wild moors which are its natural home. The 
deer are thieves and like nothing better than to invade an 
orchard and take the best of everything. They will wander 
miles to reach them. Woe to a turnip field, which they 
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enter; they not only bite off the tops, but tear them up and 
damage more than they eat. 


The deer’s eyeball cannot look upward, and the proverb 
says “the beasts have no uplooking eyes or yearning hearts.” 
For this reason the deer may well be considered a type of 
mere intellect. An intellect not touched by lofty purposes 
is like a capricious stag, and is no safe guide. Such an in- 
tellect is reckless as the deer in a turnip field or an orchard. 
These characteristics fit the four deer in the Ygdrasil. 


The Norns. 
About the Norns, the Elder Edda in Volaspa says or 
sings: 
The Ash, I see standing there— 
Yegdrasil, it is called. 
Proudly it raises its head and crown. 
It is watered with clay. 
From it comes the dew 
That falls in the valleys. 
The tree is always green 
And stands over Urd’s well. 
From the hall under the roots 
Come three maidens 
Who know many things. 
Urd is the name of the one. 
The other is called Verdande 
And the third is named Skuld. 
They give the world laws 
And they fix man’s fate. 
They called forth all generations. 


The most interesting point in the decription of the 
Norns is, that evidently the Nordics did not think of Fate, 
or, the Effects of man’s actions, as following blind laws. 
They connected man’s actions with the will of some higher 
beings, here called Norns.’ 


Some students of the Younger Edda have come to the 
conclusion that originally there was only one Norn, Urd, and 
they translate the word to mean Fate or Death-Fate, and 
since “Urd’s word none can dispute,” she really contains the 





“It seems certain that, in Denmark, at least, the Norns have had a tem- 
ple, where the Oracle, called “the three maids” gave answers. They did so 
to Fridley’s son, Ole. (Saxo Grammaticus, Book VI.) 
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whole of the Norn conception. I object to this interpretation 
and can see no sense init. The name Urd is the modern Ord 
in all the three Nordern languages and means, translated 
into English, the Word or Logos, and in the Scandinavian 
languages the Word, has no connection with death. On the 
contrary, the Word, Ordet, became the key to that most 
powerful and widespread movement in all the three northern 
countries called Grundtvigianism. And that movement rep- 
resented the very opposite of death. It thrilled with life; 
it was enthusiasm. It declared that the word, Ordet, was 
man’s salvation. Interpreted in the light of character as I 
defined character before, Urd means Power, Purity, Har- 
mony and Riches, the Logos. 


However, whether there be one or three, the Norns did 
not spin man’s fate according to their own volition. They 
obeyed a High Law. Neither the Norn nor man could with- 
stand that law, or the word of Urd, though it spoke to one’s 
destruction. So says the Fjolnismaal, 47. 


I take it that Urd, in Danish Ord, means the Word, the 
Logos and Prevision, and that Mimer’s wisdom is Recol- 
lection or a view backwards into the time. Such interpre- 
tation seems to me to lie in the very primitive sounds back of 
the two words, Urd and Mimer. 


The Norns were virgins, and acted both in the world of 
the gods and of man. They were independent of the gods 
and more powerful. In man’s world they appear with every 
‘child’s birth. It was a universal notion in old times and is 
still so in many places that two Norns in man’s world are 
friendly to the child, but the third is unfriendly. 


In this connection a story of Nornagest is told in Norna- 
gestsaga (11) as follows: “There traveled about in the 
land Volvur, who are called spakonur, who foretold to man 
their fate. People invited them to their houses; gave them 
good cheer and gifts. One day they came to Nornagest’s 
father. The baby lay in the cradle and two tapers were 
burning over him. When the first woman had gifted him 
and assured him of happiness beyond all others and his race, 
the third or youngest, Norn, who in the crowd had been 
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pushed off her seat and fallen to the ground, ran up in anger 
and cried out, “I cause that the child shall only live till the 
lighted taper beside him has burned out.” The elder Volva 
quickly seized the taper, put it out, and, gave it to the mother 
with the warning not to kindle it again till the last day of 


her son’s life, who received from this the name ‘Norna’s- 
guest.” 


A story similar to that of the Nornagest in the North 
comes from Greece. About Meleager, a celebrated hero of 
Greek legend, the Moira or goddess of fate had said to his 
mother on the seventh day of his birth that her son would 
die when a log on the hearth was consumed by the flame. 
The mother, Althea, immediately snatched the log from the 
fire and concealed it in a chest. After the Calydonian hunt 
Meleager kills his uncles for their unfairness in the hunt. 
Overcome with pain at the death of her brothers, Althea sets 
fire to the iog and Meleager dies a sudden death. 


Meleager was evidently no ordinary hero, but a center 
of influences and spiritual activities. At his death his mother 
and wife hanged themselves and his sisters wept so bitterly 
for him, that Artemis changed them into guinea hens, and 
they are to this day called, after him, Meleagrides. Legends 
relate that even in the nether-world Meleager retained his 
dauntless courage; for when Heracles descended to Hades, 
all the shades fled before him except Meleager and Medusa. 


The Northern legend is not so circumstantial as the 
Greek, but is rich enough in contents to show an early origin 
of the idea that heavenly beings or forces are connected with 
certain individuals and for certain purposes, not, however, 
always evident to other people, as known or not, to the in- 
dividual in question. We do not know why the Nordic man 
lived three hundred years, nor which of the many of Melea- 
ger’s heroic deeds were of world importance, but popular 
opinion has always looked upon such individuals as specially 
chosen. Perhaps I may be allowed a philosophicai interpre- 
tation of the tree Norns by viewing that trinity in the light 
of Hegel’s trilogy or dialectic process, of thought being (1) 
“bare Thought”; (2) Thought externalizing itself, Nature: 
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and (3) Thought returning to itself, Mind. According to 
this, the first and the third “movement” would be the two 
favorable Norns. To see the rationale of this, it is only 
necessary to remember that the Aim and the End or Pur- 
pose of a “movement” are always one. The beginning of a 
movement always foreshadows the ultimate End, and the 
ultimate End is the logic of the Beginning. The Norn legend 
makes Urd, the Past, and Skuld the Future, and Verdande 
the second or middle one, that which is coming to be, the 
negative, the uncertain or the tragic in life: the element 
which both connects and separates the Past and the Future. 


And the second “movement” of Hegel’s trilogy, 
“Thought externalizing itself, Nature,” is naturally the an- 
tagonistic Norn, the Norn who brings Death, when the fire 
is burnt out; that is to say, when all the contents of the 
Thought has been exhausted. 


Explaining the same trilogy by the various processes 
of life, it is easy to see that the antagonistic Norn is the 
tragic element in our lives. We would all start out in life 
normally, if it were not that “something” followed us, wait- 
ing and watching for our “unlucky” moment, and then ter- 
minating our life with all its promises, activities. This 
“something” is of course Karma. Thus, the Nordic mind 
proves its profound character and insight into life’s mys- 
teries. Its legends about the Norns is a personification of 
the law cf Cause and Effect. 


Fountains. 
Next to the three Norns, I think the three fountains 


are the most important for the occult and mystic study of 
the Yedrasil. 


The location of the various worlds is of immense inter- 
est, but the worlds do not shift places, they are static. But 
the fountains are of a dynamic quality. The mystery of ex- 
istence speaks through mossy wells. It was so in the past, 
and is so today. Even puritanic countries have their springs 
and wells and revere them as doors of life. The Jews still 
bathe in the pool of Bethasda, and the Christians call it the 
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Virgin’s Pool. Significant enough! And why not? In the 
fountain we may discern the personality of life. A Nature- 
mystic perceives the Eternal Soul in this fountain. Of the 
glory of a fountain, I will let the poet sing the song: 


Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night. 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 

When the winds blow. 


Into the starlight, 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day. 


Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never a-weary. 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best; 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame. 


Changed every moment, 

Ever the same 

Ceaseless, aspiring, 
Ceaseless content. 

Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element. 


Glorious Fountain! 
Let my heart be 

Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward like thee! 


I have already spoken of Hvergelmer, the Mother-Foun- 
tain, and of the fountain from which the Norns take water 
for the refreshment of Ygdrasil. It remains that I refer to 
Mimer’s weil. 


Under the root symbolizing Origin, Ginungagap, is 
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found, said the Nordics, the fountain of Mimer, and they 
spoke truly. Mimer is the personal aspect of Memory, and 
Mimer’s well holds the world’s memory. The well has no 
bottom. Origin has no Bottom, Beginning nor End. 


Clearheaded as the Nordics were, they elaborated this 
cosmic fact and said that as little as the world has a begin- 
ning, so it is with poetry and inspiration, they are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. The practical outcome of this phil- 
osophy was that the Nordics cultivated poetry, song and 
imaginative language, and that thought is embodied in the 
Odin tale. The Edda tells that Odin went to Mimer for a 
drink of wisdom and was to leave one eye as payment. We 
can readily guess which eye he left behind. It was, of course, 
the one which looks at worldliness. The mystics say: “Two 
eyes has man. One sees into Eternity, the other into this 
world.” The Nordic poet says that when we at evening see 
the sun sinking into the ocean, we have a picture of Odin’s 
eye in Mimer’s well. 


I have often contemplated the sinking of the sun into 
the ocean at eventide and I confess the evening becomes 
solemn. Time seems longer than elsewhere. A profound 
freedom comes upon the soul and in the afterglow memories 
arise. 
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THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The Writing of the Stars. 


ERE is the picture of the magic characters which 
were traced by the ancient astrologers from the 
zodiacal constellations; each of these characters 
represents the name of a good or evil genius. We 

know that the signs of the Zodiac have reference to diverse 
celestial influences, and consequently express an annual alter- 
nation of good or evil. 
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Names of Genii designated by these characters are: 


For the Ram— Sataaran and Sarahiel; 
For the Bull— Bagdal and Araziel; 
For the Twins— Sagras and Saraiel; 
For the Crab— Rahdar and Phakiel; 
For the Lion— Sagham and Seratiel; 
For the Virgin— Iadara and Schaltiel; 
For the Scales— Grasgarben and Hadakiel; 
For the Scorpion— Richol and Saissaiel; 
For the Archer— Vhnori and Saritaiel; 
For the Goat— Sagdalon and Semakiel; 
For the Water-Carrier—Archer and Ssakmakiel; 
For the Fish— Rasamasa and Vacabiel. 


The sage who desires to read the heavens, should also 
observe the days of the moon, the influence of which is very 
great in astrology. The moon successively attracts and 
repels the magnetic fluid of the earth, and thus produces 
the ebb and flow of the tides. Hence it is necessary to be 
well acquainted with her phases, and to know how to dis- 
cern their days and hours. The new moon is favorable to 
the beginning of all magnetic works. From the first quarter 
up to the full moon her influence is warm; from the full 
moon to the last quarter it is dry; from the last quarter 
to the end it is cold. 


The special characters for each lunar day, marked by 
the twenty-two keys of the Tarot, and by the signs of the 
seven planets, are: 


1.—The Conjuror or Magus. 
The first day of the moon is that of its own creation. 
This day is consecrated to the initiatives of mind, and should 
be propitious to new enterprises. 


2.—The Popess, or Occult Science. 

The second day, whose potion genius is Enédiel, was the 
fifth of the creation, since the moon was made on the fourth 
day. The birds and fishes that were created on this day 
are the living hieroglyphs of magic analogies, and of the 
iniversal dogma of Hermes. The water and the air, which 
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were then full of the forms of the Logos (verbe), are the 
elementary figures of the Mercury of the sages; that is, of 
intelligence and speech. This day is propitious for revela- 
tions, initiations, and for the great discoveries of science. 


3.—The Celestial Mother, or the Empress. 

The third day was that of the creation of man. There- 
fore the moon is called the Mother in the Kabala, where it 
is represented as accompanied by the number three. This 
day is favorable to generation, and generally to all produc- 
tions either of the body or the mind. 


4.—The Emperor, or the Dominator. 

The fourth day is baleful. It was that of the birth 
of Cain; but it is favorable to unjust and tyrannical enter- 
prises. 

5.—The Pope, or the Hierophant. 
The fifth is fortunate. It was that of the birth of Abel. 


6.—The Lover, or Liberty. 

The sixth is a day of pride. It was that of the birth of 
Lamech; he who said to his wives: “I have slain a man 
who struck me, and a young man who wounded me. Cursed 
be he who attempts to punish me!’” This day is propitious 
for conspiracies and revolts. 


7.—The Chariot. 


On the seventh day the birth of Hebron; the one who 
gave his name to the first of the holy cities of Israel. A day 
of religion, prayers, and success. 


8.—Justice. 
The murder of Abel. Day of expiation. 
§9.—The Patriarch, or the Hermit. 


The birth of Methuselah. A day of blessing for chil- 
dren. 


10.—The Wheel of Fortune of Ezekiel. 


The birth of Nebuchadnezzar. The reign of the Beast. 
A day of calamity. 


*Genesis, IV., 29, 30. 
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11.—Force. 


Birth of Noah. The visions of this day are deceitful, 
but it is a day of health and longevity for new-born babes. 


12.—The Sacrifice, or the Suspended One. 


Birth of Samuel. Prophetic and Kabalistic day, favor- 
able to the accomplishment of the Great Work. 


13.—Death. 


Day of the birth of Caanan, the cursed son of Ham. A 
calamitious day, and fatal number. 


14.—The Angel of Temperance. 

Noah’s benediction; the 14th day of the moon. The 
angel Kassiel of the hierarchy of Uriel presides over this 
day. 

15.—Typhon, or the Devil. 
Birth of Ishmael. Day of outlawry and exile. 


16.—The Tower Struck by Lightning. 


Day of the birth of Jacob and of Esau, and of the pre- 
destination of Jacob to the ruin of Esau. 


17.—The Glowing Star. 
Fire from heaven burns up Sodom and Gomorrah. Day 
of safety for the good and of ruin for the bad. It is dan- 


gerous if it falls on Saturday. It is under the reign of 
the Scorpion. 


18.—The Moon. 
Birth of Isaac. Triumph of the spouse.’® Day of con- 
jugal affection and of good hope. 
19.—The Sun. 


Birth of Pharaoh. A beneficial or fatal day for the 
greatness of the world, according to the different merits of 
the great. 


20.—The Judgment. 


Birth of Jonah. The instrument of God’s judgments. 
A propitious day for divine revelations. 





“The chief wife having become a mother, her son is the heir and successor 
to the patriarchal dignity, instead of the son of the bondwoman. 
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21.—The World. 


Birth of Saul. A material kingdom. Danger for the 
mind and reason. 


22.—Influence of Saturn. 
Birth of Job. Day of trial and sorrow. 


23.—Influence of Venus. 
Birth of Benjamin. Day of preference and tenderness. 


24.—Influence of Jupiter. 
Birth of Japhet.” 


25.—Influence of Mercury. 
Tenth plague of Egypt. 


26.—Influence of Mars. 
Deliverance of the Israelities, and passage of the Red 
Sea. 
27.—Influence of Diana or of Hekate. 
Brilliant victory gained by Judas Maccabeus. 


28.—Influence of the Sun. 


Samson carries away the gates of Gaza. Day of strength 
and deliverance. 


29.—The Fool of the Tarot. 


Day of abortion and of failure in everything. 

By this rabbinical table which Jean Belot and others 
borrowed from the Hebrew Kabalists, we can see that the 
ancient masters drew conclusions from effect to cause, from 
facts to presumable influences, which is completely in ac- 
cordance with the logic of the occult sciences. We see also 
how many diverse significations are included in these twen- 
ty-two keys which form the universal alphabet of the Tarot, 
and the truth of our assertions when we maintain that all 
the secrets of the Kabala and of magic, all the mysteries of 
the ancient world, all the science of the patriarchs, all his- 
toric traditions of primitive times, are included in this hiero- 
glyphic Book of Thoth, of Enoch or of Kadmus. 


11The names Japhet and Jupiter are the same; both being Aryan. Japetos 
is the Titan and father of Prometheus the creator of mankind, whom the 
author of the tenth chapter of Genesis makes the eponymous ancestor of the 
Medians, Sythians, Armenians, Ianians and peoples of the Caucasus. Jupiter 
or Zeus pater, the Father of Light, is easily identified with Indra or Diaus-piter 
of the Vedas and the “Father in Heaven.”—A. W. 
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A very simple means of finding celestial horoscopes by 
onomancy is one we are about to state. It reconciles Gaf- 
farel with us, and can also furnish very astonishing results 
for exactitude and profundity. 


Have a black card, in which you will cut out in day- 
time the name of the individual concerning whom you con- 
sult. Place this card at the end of a tube, small toward 
the eye of the observer and large at the end where the 
card is. Next you will look toward the four cardinal points 
alternately, beginning at the East and finishing at the North. 
Notice all the stars that you see through the letters. Then 
convert the letters into numbers, and with the sum of the 
addition written in the same manner renew the operation. 
Count how many stars you have. Then adding this number 
to that of the name, add up again and write the total of the 
two numbers in Hebrew characters. Then renew the opera- 
tion, and inscribe apart the stars which you have encoun- 
tered, and search in the planisphere the names of all the 
stars. Classify them according to their size and brilliancy. 
Choose the largest and most brilliant for the polar star of 
your astrological operation. Search afterward in the Egyp- 
tian planisphere (one is found sufficiently complete and well 
engraved in the atlas of the great work of Dupuis); look 
for the names and the figure of the genii to which the stars 
belong. You will then know which are the lucky and which 
the unlucky signs that enter in the person’s name, and what 
their influence will be—either in infancy—(the name traced 
to the East), or in youth (the name to the South), or in 
middle age (the name to the West), or in old age (the name 
to the North), or finally, in the whole life. These are the 
stars that enter into the entire name, formed by the addi- 
tion of the letters and the stars. The astrological opera- 
tion is simple, easy, and requires but little calculation. It 
takes us back to remote antiquity and, as we can convince 
ourselves by studying the works of Gaffarel and those of 
his master Rabbi Chomor—to the primitive magic of the 
patriarchs. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Book of St. John Unsealed 


A fascinating, wonderful and extraor- 
dinary interpretation of. St. John’s Gospel 
from the standpoint of a man of occult 
learning. This interpretation makes clear 
many of the obscure passages which you 
have not before understood and it will en- 
lighten you on many of those which you 
thought you had understood. You will feel 
its truth while you read it. The scholarly 
translation will command your respect and 
the interpretation will startle you. 
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Gilt top, with colored frontispiece and numerous illustrations 


A Startling and Sensational Disclosure of the Secret 
Meanings of St. John’s ‘“‘Book of Revelation.” 


HE Apocalypse is really a book within a book, a meaning concealed by 

symbolic language and a series of ingenious puzzles. The solution of 

all these puzzles is given by Mr. Pryse, and the meaning of the book, as a 

whole and in every detail, is explained in clear, terse language. Thus 
deciphered, the Apocalypse stands out as a concise, systematic treatise on 


THE MYSTERIES OF INITIATION. 


It discloses the esoteric basis of genuine Christianity. In THE APOCALYPSE 
UNSEALED there is no vague mysticism, theorizing, speculation, or dogmatic 
assertion. Its statements are backed up by convincing evidence, and rest 
upon sound and careful scholarship. St. John’s marvelous cryptogram 
sweeps away the whole structure of dogmatic theology, and demonstrates 


what were the real teachings of the great Founder of Christianity. It is 
the “lost chord” of Christianity. 
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The Secret Doctrine is the most valuable and remarkable book on Occultism 
in all its phases. The teachings unfolded in this work have affected the thought 
of the world. So much have its teachings changed and are still changing the tone 
of the world’s literature that those who have never heard of The Secret Doctrine, 
its author, or even of The Theosophical Society, which she founded, have never- 
theless accepted its teachings as voiced by those who have garnered from its pages. 

The Secret Doctrine is a work of three royal octavo volumes, the first volume 
containing 740 pages, the second 842 pages and the third 594 pages. 
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It is a storehouse containing accounts of remarkable occurrences and holds the 
reader’s interest to the end. 
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THE RESTORED NEW TESTAMENT 
By JAMES MORGAN PRYSE 


In one volume, 819 large pages; with many artistic illustrations 


_ No other translation of the New Testament approaches this version in beauty and sub- 
limity. It brings out vividly secret meanings in the text not perceived or even suspected by 


other translators. 


A work of striking originality, as fearless and sincere as it is wholesome and beautiful. 
Breaking away from the old traditions and conventional methods of New Testament transla- 
tion, interpretation and criticism, it opens up an entirely new field, which to many readers 


will seem like a new world. 


Jesus appears, not as a “man of sorrows” and a sacrificial victim, but as the grandly 
heroic type of a candidate who wins his way into the Greater Mysteries, becoming a full initiate 


and thereby achieving conscious immortality. 


Students of esotericism will find it 


AN INVALUABLE TEXT-BOOK 


the only one, in fact, that deals with the New Testament as a whole and explains its allegorical 
teachings: in this lucid and systematic interpretation a fund of information is furnished, much 
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and beautiful in the New Testament is here pri sented with an added poetic charm and with 


a wealth of esoteric interpretation. 
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With 73 plate illustrations 
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HE story of the fall of the Maya civil- 
ization of Yucatan, told by Augustus 
Le Plongeon, M. D., who learned of it by his 
explorations and discoveries in that land, 
and from his deciphering of the _ hiero- 
giyphics on the temples, monuments, exca- 
vations, and from a study of the remnants 
of that ancient race. 
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Our Message 


HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its 
pages the message of the soul. The message is, man is 


more than an animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, 
though his divinity be masked by, and hidden in, the coils of 
flesh. Man is no accident of birth nor plaything of fate. He is 
a POWER, the creator and destroyer of fate. Through the power 
within he will overcome indolence, outgrow ignorance, and 
enter the realm of wisdom. There he will feel a love for all that 
lives. He will be an everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future man will act justly and will 
love his brother as himself, not because he longs for reward, or 
fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but because he will know 
that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow are parts of 
a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot hurt another 
without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seek- 
ing an ideal, they chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it 
vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare 
and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with the 
laughter of the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of distress. 
Man embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even 
while held down by them. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes 
at his vitals. Then is heard the message of the soul. This 
message is of strength, of love, of peace. This is the message we 
would bring: the STRENGTH to free the mind from ignorance, 
prejudice, and deceit; the COURAGE to seek the truth in every 
form; the LOVE to bear each other’s burdens; the PEACE that 
comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART; and, to be conscious 
of CONSCIOUSNESS through an undying life. 

Let all who receive THE WORD pass on this message. 


THE WORD. 
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A Self-Verifying Chronological History of 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


From the Foundation of the Kingdom to the 
Beginning of the Persian Dynasty. 


By Orlando P. Schmidt 





A Remarkable History 


In this work, which covers a period 
of 3,719 years, beginning 4244 B. C., and 
ending 525 B. C., the remarkable history 
of the most wonderful nation of an- 
tiquity has been restored and presented 
in a new light, by means of an accurate 
chronology. 

The author demonstrates that, from 
the beginning of the Kingdom (4244 
B. C.) the Egyptians had and used the 
most accurate system of chronology 
ever devised by the ingenuity of man, 
to wit, the “Sothiac” system, which was 
based on the recession of the vague year, 
and automatically registered by the “he- 
liacal risings” of the Dog-star Sothis 
(Sirius). 

The reigns of all the kings were ac- 
curately adjusted to the Sothiac Eras 
and Epochs, which are clearly explained 
in the first part of the work. 

In this book the reader will find the 
chronological lists, derived from the 
long-lost works of Manetho and Eratos- 
thenes, carefully and critically corrected 
and restored. Ancient history appears 
in a new and altcygether unexpected 
light. This book will be a revelation to 
those interested in the History of An- 
cient Egypt, and is remarkable for the 
manner in which the subject is pre- 
sented. 











Bound in blue buckram, 550 pages, octavo, 
$2.50 postpaid. Order from 


Orlando P. Schmidt 


1028 Madison Ave., Covington, Kentucky 











